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ANECDOTE of CROMWELL. 


HEN the affairs of Charles I. were in 
their wane in all the Southern counties, 
the Marquis of Newcaſtle's prudence gave them 
ſome credit in the North. His reſidence was at 
York, where he engaged two gentlemen of the 
country to act under him as Lieutenants, Sir 
Richard Graham was one; whoſe commiſſion un- 
der the Marquis is till in the hands of the family. 
As Sir Richard was both an active man, and 
much attached to the Royal cauſe, he entered into 
it with all that vigour, which ability, inſpired by 
inclination could exert; and did the King more 
 effettual fervice than perhaps any private geatle- 

man in thoſe parts. 


1 On 


ä 
On that fatal day when the precipitancy of 
Prince Rupert, in oppoſition to the ſage advice 
of the Marquis, led the King's forces out of Vork 
againſt Cromwell, who waited for them on Marſ- 
den-Moor, Sir Richard Graham had a principal 
command; and no man did more than he, to end 
an adtion with ſucceſs, which had been undertaken 
with temerity. SE 


When the day was irretrievably loſt, and no- 
thing remained but for every man to ſeek the beſt 
means of ſecurity that offered, Sir Richard fled, 
with twenty-ſix bleeding wounds upon him, to his 
own houſe, at Norton-Conyers, about fifteen miles 

from the field. Here he arrived in the evening; 
and being ſpent with loſs of blood and fatigue, he 
was carried into his chamber, where taking a laſt 
farewell of his diſconſolate lady, he — 


Cromwell, who had ever expreſſed a peculiar in- 
veteracy againſt this gentleman, and thought a 
victory only half obtained if he . 1 
him in perſon with a troop of horſe. 


When he arrived at Norton, his gallant enemy 
was dead; having ſcarce lived an hour after he 
vas carried into his chamber; and Cromwell found 
his wretched lady weeping over the mangled corpſe 
of her huſband, yet ſcarce cold. a 
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Such a fight, one would have imagined, might 


have given him—not indeed an emotion of pity, 


but at leaſt a ſatiety of revenge; on the con- 


trary, he ſtill felt the vengeance of his ſoul unſa- 
tisfied; and turning round to his troopers, who 
had ſtalked after him into the ſacred receſſes of 
ſorrow, he gave the ſign of havoc; and in a few 


moments the whole houſe was torn to pieces; not 


even the bed was ſpared on which the mangled 
body was extended, and every thing was deſtroyed 


which the hand of rapine could not carry off. 


ANECDOTE of the late Unfortunate 
QUEEN MATILDA. 


URING her confinement in the Palace of 


@— Cronborg, ſhe inhabited the governor's a- 


partment, and had permiſſion to walk upon the 
ſide batteries, or upon the leads of the tower. 
She was uncertain of the fate that awaited her; 


and had great reaſon to apprehend that the party | 
which had occaſioned her arreſt, meditated ſtill 


more violent meaſures. When the Engliſh miniſj- 
ter at Copenhagen, brought an order for her en- 


| largement, which he had obtained by his ſpirited 
condudt, ſhe was ſo ſurprized with the unexpected 


intelligence, that ſhe inſtantly burſt into a flood 
= oP. of 


Sy 


of tears; embraced him in a tranſport of joy, and 
called him her deliverer. After a ſhort confer. 
ence, the miniſter propoſed, that her Majeſty 
| ſhould immediately embark on board of a ſhip, 
that was waiting to carry her from a kingdom, in 
which ſhe had experienced ſuch a train of misfor- 
tunes. But, however anxious ſhe was to depart, 
one circumſtance checked the exceſs of her joy. 
A few months before her impriſonment ſhe had 
been delivered of a princeſs, whom ſhe ſuckled 
herſelf. The rearing of this child had been her 
only comfort; and ſhe had conceived a more than 
parental attachment to it, from its having been 
the conſtant companion of her miſery. The in- 
fant was at that period afflicted with the meafles; 
and, having nurſed it with unceaſing ſolicitude, 
| ſhe was deſirous of continuing her attention and 
care. All theſe circumſtances had ſo endeared 
the child to her,—rendered more ſuſceptible of 
tenderneſs in a priſon than a court, that when an 
order for detaining the young Princeſs was inti- 
mated to her, ſhe teſtified the ſtrongeſt emotions 
of grief, and could not, for ſome time, be pre- 
vailed upon to bid a final adieu. At length, after 
beſtowing repeated carefſes upon this darling ob- 
eQ of her affedtions, ſhe retired to the veſſel in 
an agony of deſpair. She remained upon deck, 

—her eyes immoveably Greed towards the pa- 


lace 
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lace of Cronborg, which contained her child that 
had been fo long her only comfort, until darkneſs 
intercepted the view. The veſſel having made but 
little way during night, at day break, ſhe obſerved 
with fond ſatisfaQtion that the palace was ſtill viſi- 
ble; and could not be perſuaded to enter the ca- 
bin as long as ſhe could diſcover the fainteſt 
glimpſe of the battlements, Le 


„ 
Suppoſed to be written by Alexander Selkirk, * during his 
ſolitary Abode in the Iſland of Juan Fernandes. 


I Am Monarch of all I ſurvey, 

= My right there is none to diſpute; 
From the centre all round to the ſea, 

I am Lord of the fowl and the brute. 


O Solitude! where are the charms 

| That Sages have ſeen in thy face? 

Better dwell in the midſt of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place. 


I am out of Humanity's reach, 

I muſt finiſh my journey alone, . 
5 $ Never 
Alexander Selkirk was a Native of Scotland, and an ex- 


cellent Seaman, Having been left alone upon the deſolate 
iſland Juan Fernandes, between four and five vears; at laſt he 


was happily releaſed by an Engliſh Ship that happened i 


touch there. 
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Never hear the ſweet muſic of ſpeech ; 
I ſtart at the ſound of my own! 


The beaſts that roam over the plain, 
My form with indifference ſee; 
They're ſo unacquainted with Man, 

Their tameneſs is ſhocking to me. 


| Society, Friendſhip, and Love, 

a Divinely beſtow'd upon Man! 

\ Oh! had I the wings of a dove, 
How ſoon would I taſte you again! 


My ſorrows I then might aſſuage, 
In the ways of Religion and Truth; 
Might learn from the wiſdom of Age, 
And be checr'd by the allies of Youth. 


Religion! what treaſure untold, 
Preſides in that heavenly word? 
More precious than ſilver and gold, 

Or all that this earth can afford. 


| But the ſound of the church-going bell, 
Ĩhheſe vallies and rocks never heard; 
| | Neeer ſigh'd at the found of a knell, 

Or ſmil'd when a Sabbath appear'd. 
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Ye Winds, that have made me your ſport, 
Convey to this deſolate ſhore, 


Some 


„ 


Some cordial, endearing report, 


Of a land I can viſit no more. 


My Friends do they now and then ſend 
A wiſh or a thought after me? 

O tell me I yet have a Friend, 
Though a Friend I am never to ſee. 


How fleet is the glance of the mind! 


Compar'd with the ſpeed of its flight; 


The Tempeſt itſelf lags behind, 


And the ſwift-winged arrow of Light. 


When I think of my own native land, 


In a moment I feem to be there; 
But alas! Recollection, at hand, 
Soon hurries me back to Deſpair. 


But the ſea-fowl is gone to her neſt, 
The beaſt is laid down in his lair; 


Even here is a ſeaſon of reſt, 


And I to my cabin repair. 


There's Mercy in every place, 

And Mercy, encouraging Thought! 
Gives even Affliction a grace, 

And reconciles Man to his lot. 


ANECDOTE 


„ 
ANECDOTE or THE LATE KING. 


A BOUT forty years ago, a very worthy man 


went to St. James's-Palace, whoſe apart- 
ment was two pair of ſtairs high. He drank tca 


there, tock his leave, and ſtepping back unad- 
viſedly, (on his friend's ſhutting the door after 
bim) he half ſlipped, and half tumbled, down a 


whole flight of ſteps, and, with his head, burſt 


open a cloſet-door. The unlucky viſitor was 


completely ſtunned with the fall; and, on his re- 
covery, found himſelf fitting on the floor of a 


ima!l room, and moſt kindly attended by a neat 


little old gentleman, who was carefully waſhing 
his head with a towel, and fitting with great ex- 
actneſs, picecs of ſticking plaiſter to the variegated 


cuts, which the accident had conferred on the 


abrupt viſitor's unwigged pate. For ſome time his 
ſurprize kept him ſilent; but finding that the kind 
phyſician had completed his taſk, and had even 


picked up his wig and replaced it on his head, he 


roſe from the floor, and limping towards his be- 


ncfaor, was going to utter a profuſion of thanks 
for the ſuccour he had received. Theſe were, 
however, inſtantly checked by an intelligent frown, 


and by a fignificant wave of the hand toward the 
door of the cloſet. The patient underſtood the 
hint, and retired, wondering how ſo much hu. 


manity, 


I 3 r 
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manity, and ſo much unſociableneſs, could dwell 
in the ſame breaſt. His wonder ceaſed, when he 
found, on deſcribing to a friend the ſituation of 
the cloſet, that he had owed the kind affiſtance 
| he had received, to the firſt man in the kingdom. 


ANECDOTE 
Or Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
BY the end of the year 1754, Dr. Johnſon had 
AZ compleated the copy of his Dictionary, not 
more to his own eaſe and fatisfaQtion, than to the 
joy of Millar, the Bookſeller, the principal Pro- 
prietor of the work, and the guardian or treaſurer 
ol the fund, out of which the payments were from 
time to time iſſued. To fay the truth, his joy on 
the occaſion was ſo great, that he could not refrain 
from expreſſing it ſomewhat intemporately, as ap- 
_ pears from the following acknowledgment of the 
receipt of the laſt ſheet of the manuſcript. 


% Andrew Millar ſends his compliments to Mr. 
Samuel Johnſon, with the money, for the laſt 
ſheet of copy of the Dictionary, and thanks God 


be has done with him.“ 


To which Johnſon returned this good humoured 
and brief anſwer: 


RE Samuel 
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« Samuel Johnſon returns his compliments to 
Mr. Andrew M lar, and is very glad to find, as 
he does by his note, that Andrew Millar has the 

yes to thank God for any ching.“ 


———ß5— Ä — 
ANECDOTE or HENRY Iv. 
FTER the battle of Ivry, Henry being very 


much in want of money, aſked one of his 


molt truſty Courtiers where he could procure 
ſome.— The Courtier replied, that he knew a very 
rich merchant's wife, a zealous royaliſt, who very 
probably might lend him ſome. The Monarch 
adviſed his Confidant to pay a viſit immediately 
to the lady; and offered to accompany him in diſ- 
_ guiſe. At the cloſe of the evening, they both 
ſet out from Mante, where the camp was, for 
Meulan, where Madame le Clerc, the lady in 
queſtion, reſided. They were moſt hoſpitably re- 
ceived, and after the uſual congratulations on the 
ſucceſs of the King's army, the Courtier affecting 
an air of deep ſorrow,— Alas! Madam, to what 
Purpoſe are all our victories! We are in the great. 
eſt diſtreſs imaginable: His Majeſty has no money 
to pay his troops; they threaten to revolt, and 
join the leaguers; Mayenne will triumph at laſt.“ 
5 Is it poſlible? (exclaimed Madame le Clerc) 
but 


E 


but let not that afflict our gracious Sovereign, he 
will {till find new reſources; he fights for too no- 
ble and glorious a cauſe to be abandoned; many 
o:her perſons will follow my example!” On ſay- 
ing this, ſhe quitted the room, and returned with 
many bags full of gold, which ſhe laid at his feet. 
* This is all I can do for the preſent (adding ſhe 
gracefully) go and relieve the Prince of his anxie- 
ty; wiſh him from me all the ſucceſs and happi- 
neſs he deſerves; tell him to be confident that he 


85 reigns in the hearts of his ſubjects, and that my 


life and fortune are, and ever will be, at his dif. 
pofal.“ 


Henry could not conceal himſelf any longer. 
& Generous woman, (cried he) my friend has no 
occaſion to go far to tell his Majeſty the excel- 
lency of your heart;—here he ſtands before you, 
and 1s a witneſs to your effuſions of ſenſibility, 
Be aſſured that the favour will be an, en- 

graved on Henry's heart!” 


Madame le Clerc fell at the Monarch's feet, 
without being able to utter a word ; the Confidant 
wept, and Henry joined in the ſweet emotions. 
But the time was too precious to devote it ſolely 
to friendſhip and gratitude: for want of money 
the troops were ready to revolt every moment. — 
wp and his friend took leave of the lady, and 


C2 went 
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went to the army, who, hearing they were to re- 


ceive their pay, began to cry, Vive le Roi (long 
live the King!) 

From that time ſucceſs attended every one of 
that Monarch's enterprizes; and after having ſub- 


dued his enemies, and rendered himſelf maſter of 


the capital, he ſent for Madame le Clerc one day, 
| when the Court was very brilliant and full:—In 


preſenting her to the Nobility, « You ſee this 


lady, (ſays he) a true friend of mine. To her I 
ove all the ſucceſſes of my laſt campaigns. It 
was ſhe who lent me conſiderable ſums of money 
to carry on the war, even at a time when the 
troops threatened to abandon me. She ſhall be 


reimburſed with more than lawful intereſt; and 


letters patent of nobility ſhall forthwith be iſſued 
in her favour.” „Ah! Sire, (interrupted Madame 
le Clerc) do you reckon as nothing the infinite 

pleaſure I then felt, and have felt ever ſince, for 
having contributed to the happineſs and ſucceſs of 
my Sovereign? That is the only Intereſt that be- 


longs to me, and the only reward my ambition 
aims at.” The lady accepted the title, but re- 


fuſed the offered intereſt. The family of Le 
Clerc, who have ſince diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in civil and military capacities, ſtill exiſt, This 
att, properly drawn and * ed, might be the 
companion 
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companion of the celebrated one where Sully pre- 


ſents his Maſter wich the money he had received 


b. the ſale of the Royal foreſts. 


A ROYAL ANECDOTE. 
GREAT female Perſonage hearing that Mr. 


XR. of Glouceſter was at Windſor, on a viſit 
to one of his relations, ſent for him to the Lodge, 


and expreſſed a deſire to know by what accident 
a thought, which promiſed ſo much benefit to the 


lower order of the people, as the inſtitution of 
Sunday Schools, was ſuggeſted to his mind; and 
what effects were obſervable in conſequence, on 
the manners of the poor. In a converſation which 
laſted more than an hour, Her Majeſty moſt gra- 
ciouſly ſaid, that ſhe envied thoſe who had the 
power of doing good, by thus perſonally promot- 
ing the welfare of ſociety, in giving inſtruction 
and morality to the general maſs of the common 


people; a pleaſure from which, by her ſituation, 


ſhe was debarred. What a glorious ſentiment is 
this for a Queen! Were this known among the 
ladies of the Britiſh nation, it would ſerve to ani- 
mate them with zeal to follow the example which 
the Queen is deſirous to ſet beſpre them! 


KINDNESS 
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KIN DNESS continued will often work 
on the moſt OBSTINATE. 


BENEVOLENT old man, "alles Cleon, 
who had an only Son, with whoſe education 

he had taken the greateſt pains, ſaw with regret, 
the nearer he approached to manhood, the more 
he wandercd in the paths of error. Carried away 
by the violence of his paſſions, he liſtened only 


to the infidious voice of pleaſure, bli 1d to his ex- 


ceſſes, and deaf to repentance, every day was 


marked by vice and folly. 


Remonſtrances, threats, promiſes, complaiſance, 


and rigour, in ſhort, all that love and wiſdom 


could invent, had no effect upon his inflexible 


heart, and he pertinaciouſſy adhered to his former 
courſes. Cruel Gods!” cried the old man, 


while the tears rolled down his reverend cheeks, 


« Why have you given me a child ſo abandoned? 
Take back your fatal preſent, or take from me 
the affection of a father; his ſight is poiſon to me, 


and deſtroys the happineſs of the few moments I 
have yet to live.” Then turning to the unworthy 
youth. Fly from me, monſter! far as the poles 


convey thy wretched being. I ſtifle the voice of 
nature in my heart, never ſee me more: happy 
would it be for mankind, if a ſudden ſtroke of 
death, would prevent thee from adding another 

crime 
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crime to thoſe thou haſt already committed and 
hide from the world my ſhame and ſorrow? 


At theſe words, though a tempeſt had aroſe, and 
ravaged the country, Cleon thruſt his ſon out of 
doors. The youth parted with an air of deſpon- 
dence; and the father following him with his eyes, 

vas ſuddenly ſtruck at ſeeing him proceed towards 

a houſe which had been damaged by the ſtorm, 

and from which the tiles were tumbling in great 
numbers. His anger was immediately forgot; diſ- 


q traded for the ſafety of his child, he called him 


back: «Avoid that houſe,” ſaid he, nor loſe your 
life until you are fit to die,” 


The heir of Cleon was ſo moved with this proof 
of his father's affection, that it occaſioned an alter- 
ation of his conduRt, which produced the happieſt 
effects. 


ANECDOTE or LENS, 
The celebrated Miniature Painter. 


\ JOLLY Parſon, who loved a beef ſteak as 
> well as any Layman in Britain, walked up 


to Ivy-lane in order to regale himſelf with a prime 
cut at Maſter Burrow's; and as he entered the 
9333 
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houſe, a gentleman in a lay habit vent out, but 


whoſe general dreſs pointed him to be a clergy- 


man: The clergyman, whoſe dreſs was much the 
ſame, took his place at the table where one per- 
fon only ſat; and that perſon was this profligate 
Miniature Painter. The Clergyman had no 
ſooner ordered his ſteak, than Lens faid, © I be- 
lieve that fellow who 1s juſt gone out, is A Par- 


ſon; I wiſh I had thought on it while he was in 


your ſeat, for of all fun whatever, nothing is ſo 
great to me as roaſting a Parſon.” Such a de- 


claration, made to a ſtranger who appeared like- 


wiſe to be one of that order, aſtoniſhed the ſur- 


rounding company, who, like the Parſon and the 
Painter, were waiting for their dinners, and ra- 


ther rouſed in the Parſon a diſpoſition to roaſt h:m. 
Perceiving the eyes of every one fixed towards 


them, and a profound filence, he thus began. 


& You obſerved, Sir, (ſaid he) that had you 
known the Gentleman juſt gone out to have been 
a Parſon, you would have roaſted him ; now, as 


you have nothing elſe to do till your dinner is ſet 
before you, I am a Parſon at your ſervice; and 


while my ſteak broils, I beg you will roaſt me 
for the gratification of your humour, and the en- 


tertainment of all the gentlemen who fit round 


us;”” adding, that he would take the roaſting with 


that decency and temper which it became one of 


(37-3 
his cloth to receive the taunts and ſneers of ſuch 
_men who thought Parſons fair game. 


This was the firſt time, perhaps, that Lens 6 
was not out of the way when impudence was 


ſmared) was put to the bluſh. In ſhort, he could 


not even ſpit his meat, much leſs roaſt it; how- 
ever, a proſpe& of ſomething to hide his embar- 
raſſment appeared, and that was a fine mackerel 
with gooſeberry ſauce, which were ſet before him; 
but before he could put his knife to it, the Parſon 

obſerved, that he never ſaw a finer mackerel, ad- 
ding, that as his ſteak was not ready, he would 
take the liberty of eating a bit of his mackerel ; 
accordingly he ſtripped it up half to the back 
bone, and helped himſelf. This manceuvre had 
ſuch a wonderful effect, and produced ſuch an 
unanimous roar of laughter throughout the whole 

room, that Mr. Lens got up, went to the bar, paid 
for his fiſh, and left the other moiety for the victo- 
rious Parſon. This ſtory ſoon took wind; and 


whenever a mackerel was mentioned in Lens“ 


company, he was always knocked down as Bat as 
2 flounder, 
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Tux FOLLOWING VERSES 
Herz ordered by the late Mrs. Turner, of Woolwich, to be 
ſal upon her Huſband's Writing-Deſk, a few Days 
bore her Death, and may prove acceptable to the ad- 
muers of that Lady's Compoſition. 


3 A HYMN. ; 

T HROUGH all the various ſhifting ſcene 
a Ot Life's miſtaken ill or good: 

Thy hand, O God! conduits unſeen, 

The beautiful viciſſitude. 


He portions with paternal care, 
Hove'er unjuſtly we complain, 
I 0o each their neceſſary ſhare, 


Of joy and ſforrow,—hcalth or pain. 


Truſt we to youth, or friends, or pow'r, 
Fix we our feet on Fortune's ball; 
When moſt ſecure, the coming hour, 
If he ſees fit, may blaſt them all. 


When loweſt ſunk with grief or ſhame, - 
Gorg'd with Affliction's bitter cup; 

Loſt to relations, friends and fame, 
His pow'rful hand can raiſe thee up. 


His mighty conſolation cheer, 
His ſmiles ereQ th' afflicted head; 

His hand can wipe away the tear, 
That ſecret wets the widow'd bed. 


STANZAS 


( 19 ) 
S TANZ AS 
0. B ENEVOLENCE and CHARITY. 
Suggeſted by an inclement Seaſon. 


| ENIUS of Piiy! now exert thy ſway, 


And with thy ſoft emotions ſvothe the breaſt; 


May every heart thy ditates ſtill obey; 
And be thy humanizing pow'r confeſs'd. 


May ſweet Benevolence, auſpicious fair, 
Vouchſafe thy cheering progreſs to attend; 
And ſmiling Charity, with conſtant care, 
Where er Diſtreſs appears, her ſuccour lend. 


For vinter now reſumes his frigid reign; 
In juſt ſucceſſion cheerleſs cold returns; 
Now low'ring miſts a ſullen gloom maintain; 
Nov froſts prevail, and vegetation mourns. 


Of verdure now the trees are all bereft, 
And Nature's face a joyleſs ſcene diſplays; 


The feather'd ſongſters now the groves have left, 


They now no more their choral matins raiſe. 


Where ſhall the houſeleſs wand'rer now retire ? 
Where ſhall his aching eyes diſcern a home ? 

Where ſhall his ſteps approach the ſocial fire? 
His ſteps, alas! are fated ſtill to roam, 
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In this drear ſeaſon of diſtreſs and woe, 
O may the Sons of Opulence and Eaſe, 
Of Pity feel the animating glow, 
Nor ſuffer Avarice their ſouls to freeze. 


May they, where'er the Child of Want is ſeen, 
Diſpenſe their warm benevolence around; 

The hapleſs Suff *rer from Misfortune ſcreen, 

Nor to a narrow ſphere their mercies bound : 


And not to th'wand'ring wretch their gifts confine, 
But the ſad roofs of filent Woe explore; 
| Where modeft Mourners ſecretly repine, 

7 And, unſoliciting, their wanis deplore. 


Then ſhall the Orphan's and the Widow's pray'r, 
Be raisd to Heav'n, for bleſſings on their views: 
Their faults, obſcur'd by Charity's bright glare, 
Humanity and Candour will excuſe, | 


JUSTICE or SULTAN MAMOOD. 


PERSON one day thruſting himſelf into the 

+ 2 preſence of the King, called loudly for juſ- 
tice. The King ordered him to explain his com- 
plaint, which he thus did: That unfortunately 
having a handſome wife, the King's nephew had 
conceived a paſſion for her, and came to his houſe 
every. 


* 


every night with armed attendants, beating him, 
and turning him into the ſtreet, till he had grati- 


fied his adulterous paſſion ; that he had frequently - 
complained to thoſe who ought to have done him 
 Jultice, but that the rank of the Adulterer had ſhut 


: their ears againſt him. 


The King, upon hearing this, was ſo much en- 


raged, that tears of reſentment and compaſſion 
ſtarted from his eyes: he reprimanded the poor 


man for not making ſooner known his complaint 
to him. The man replied, that he often attempted 


it, but could not gain admittance. He was then 


commanded by the King to return to his houſe, | 


and to give him notice the firſt time his Nephew 
was guilty of the like violence; charging thoſe 


who were preſent, upon pain of death, to let no- 


thing of this complaint tranſpire; and ordering 
him to be admitted at any hour. Accordingly 


the man returned to his houſe; and upon the third 


night following, the King's Nephew, as uſual, 
came, and having whipped the huſband ſeverely, 
turned him into the ſtreet. The poor man haſ- 


tened to the King, but the Captain of the Guards 


would not give him admittance; ſaying, that his 
Majeſty was in the Haram. The man immediately 
began to make a violent outcry; ſo that the porter 


fearing that the Court might be diſturbed, and that 
| the 
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the noiſe might reach the King, he was under the 
neceſſity to conduct him to the Eunuchs of the 
Bedchamber, who immediately acquainted the 
Sultan with the affair. The King immediately 
_ followed the man to his houſe :—He found his Ne- 
phew and the man's wife {leeping together in one 
bed, with a candle ſtanding on the carpet near 
them. The Sultan, extinguiſhing the candle, 
drew his dagger, and ſevered his Nephew's t:-1! 
from his body ;—then commanded the ma [hy 


the candle: He called out for ſu u 
having taken a deep draught, he told iu. 
now go and ſleep with ſafety, if he cus 


his own wife. 


The poor man ſeil down at the Sultan's feet, in 
gratitude to his juſtice and condeſcenſion; but beg- 
ged he might tell him why be put out the candle, 
and aſterwards called out ſo vehemently for water. 
The King replied, that he put out the candle that 
pity might not arreſt his hand in the execution of 
juſtice, on a youth whom he tenderly loved; and 
that he had made a vow to God, when he firſt 
heard his complaint, that he would neither eat nor 
drink till he had brought the criminal to juſtice, in 
ſo much that he was upon the point of dying of 
chirſt. | 


ANECDOTE 
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' ANECDOTE or JOSHUA BARNES. 


"THIS learned Divine was profeſſor of the 
A Greek Language at Cambridge, and born 
in London the 10th of January, 1654. He diſ- 


_ tinguiſhed himſelf very early by his knowledge of 


the Greek, and by ſome poems in Latin and Eng- 


| liſh, written before he went to the Univerſity.— 


In the year 1700, Mrs. Maſon, of Hemmingford, 
near St. Ives, in Huntingdonſhire, a widow Lady 
between forty and fifty, with a jointure of C200 
per annum, who had for ſome time been a great 
admirer of him, came to Cambridge. She de- 
fired leave to ſettle a hundred pounds a year upon 
him after her death; he politely refuſed this re- 


queſt, unleſs he would likewiſe condeſcend to 
make him happy with her perſon, which was not 


very engaging. The Lady was too obliging to re- 
fuſe any thing to Joſhua, © for whom, (ſhe ſaid) 
the ſun ſtood ſtill, and ſoon afterwards married 


— — 

7 ANECDOTE 

Or ThE KING or PRUSSIA. 
HE Princeſs of Pruſſia having ordered ſome 


= rich ſilks from Lyons, which pay a high duty 


d 


at Stetin, the place of her reſidence, the cuſtom- 
houſe officer rudely arreſted them until the duties 
ſhould be paid. The Princeſs, incenſed, let him 
know that ſhe would ſatisfy his demands, and de- 
fired that he would come himſelf with the ſilks for 
chat purpoſe. On his entrance into the apartments 
of the Princeſs, ſhe flew at him, ſeized the mer. 
chandiſe, gave the officer two or three cuffs in the 
face, and turned him out of doors. The proud 
and mortified exciſeman, in a violent fit of reſent- 
ment, drew up a memorial, in which he com- 
plained bitterly of the diſhonourable treatment he 
had met with in the exerciſe of his office. The 
King having read the memorial, anſwered It as 
follows: 
The loſs of the duties belongs to my 
« account. The Silks are to remain in the poſ- 
* ſeſſion of the Princeſs. The Cuffs with him that 
« received them. As to the ſuppoſed diſhonour, 
« I cancel it at the requeſt of the complainant; 
« but it is of itſelf null, for the white hand of a 
à fair lady cannot poſſibly diſhonour the face of a 
« Cuſtom-houſe officer, 


(Signed) 
FREDERICK.” 
Berlin, Nov. 30, 1778. 


AN 
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An ESSAY 
On the Proper Method of bearing Mzsfortunes. 


IXISSIPATION of mind, and length of time, 
are the remedies to which the greateſt part 
of mankind truſt in their afflitions. But the firſt 


of theſe works is temporary, the ſecond a flow ef- 


fe; and both are unworthy of a wiſe man. Are 
we to ſly from ourſelves, that we may fly from 
our misfortunes, and ſondly to imagine that the 
diſeaſe is cured, becauſe we find means to get 
ſome moments of reſpite from pain? Or ſhall we 
expect from Time, the Phyſician of Brutes, a 
lingering and uncertain deliverance? Shall we 
wait to be happy till we can forget that we are 
miſerable, and owe to the weakneſs of our facul- 
ties a tranquility which ought to be the effect of 
their ſtrength? Far otherwiſe. Let us ſet all our 
paſt and preſent afflictions before our eyes. Let 
us reſolve to overcome them, not wearing out the 
ſenſe of them by long and ignominious patience. 
Inſtead of palliating remedies, let us ufe the in- 
ciſion- knife, and the cauſtic, ſearch the wound to 
the bottom, and work an immediate and radical 
cure. 


The recalling of former misfortunes ſerves to 
fortify the mind againſt later. He muſt bluſh to 
fink under the anguiſh of one wound, who ſur- 
— „ 
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veys a body ſeamed over with ſcars of many, and 
who has come victorious out of all the conflias 

wherein he received them. Let ſighs, and tears, 
and fainting under the lighteſt adverſe fortune, be 
the portion of thoſe unhappy people, whoſe ten- 
der minds a long courſe of felicity has enervated; 
while ſuch as have paſied through years of cala- 
mity, bear up, with a noble and immoveable con- 
ſtancy, againſt the heavieſt. Uninterrupted miſery 
has this good effect, as it continually torments, it 
finally hardens. 


Such is the language of philoſophy; and happy 
1s the man that acquires the right holding of it. 
But this right is not to be acquired by pathetic dil- 
courſe, Our condu@ alone can give it us; and 
therefore, inſtead of preſuming in our own 
ſtrength, the ſureſt method is to confeſs our weak- 
neſs, and, without loſs of time, to apply ourſelves 
to the ſtudy of wiſdom. This was the advice which 
the oracle gave to Zeno, and there is no other 
way of ſecuring our tranquility, amidſt all the ac- 
_ cidents to which human life is expoſed. Philoſo- 
phy has her thraſos as well as war; and among 
her ſons, many there have been, who, while they 
aimed at being more than men, became ſomething. 
| lefs: The means of preventing this danger is eaſy 
and ſure; it is a good rule to examine well before 


we. 
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we addict ourſelves to any ſect; but I think it a 


better rule to addict ourſelves to none. Let us 
hear them all with a perfect indifferency on which 
ſide the truth lies; and, when we come to deter- 


mine, let nothing appear ſo venerable to us as our 


own underſtandings. Let us gratefully accept the 


help of every one who has endeavoured to correct 


the vices, and ſtrengthen the minds of men; but 


let us chuſe for ourſelves, and yield univerſal aſ- 
ſent to none. Thus, that I may inſtance the ſect 
already mentioned; when we have laid aſide the 


wonderſul and ſurprizing ſentences, and all the 
paradoxes of the portico, we ſhall find in that 


ſchool, ſuch doctrines as our unpreudiced reaſon 
ſubmits to with pleaſure, as nature dictates, and 
as experience confirms. Without this precaution, 


we run the riſque of becoming imaginary kings 
and real ſlaves. With it, we may learn to aſſert 


our native freedom, and live independent on for- 
tune. | ” 


In order to which great end, it is neceſſary that 


we ſtand watchful as centinels, to diſcover the ſe- 


cret wiles and open attacks of this capricious god- 
deſs, before they reach us;—where ſhe falls upon 


us unexpeted, it is hard to reſiſt; but thoſe who 
wait for her, will repel her with caſe, The ſud- 
den invaſion of an enemy overthrows ſuch as are 

3 — 


1 
not on their guard; but they who foreſee the war, 
and prepare themſelves for it before it breaks out, 
land, without difficulty, the firſt and fierceſt on- 


ſet. No man ſuffers by bad fortune, but he that 
has been deceived by good. If we grow fond of 
her giſts, fancy that they belong to us, and are 


perpetually to remain with us; if we lean upon 


them, and expect to be confidered for them, we 


ſhall lik into all the bitterneſs of grief, as ſoon 


as thele falſe and tranſitory benefits paſs away, as 


ſoon as our vain and childiſh minds, unfraught 
with ſolid pleaſures, become deſtitute even of thoſe 
which are imaginary. But if we do not ſuffer 
ourſelves to be tranſported by proſperity, neither 
ſhall we be reduced by adverſity. Our ſouls will 
Le proof againſt tac dangers of both thoſe ſtates : 
And, in the midit of felicity, we ſhall have tried 
how we can bcar misfortune. = 


ANECDOTE or a DUTCHMAN. 


A LATELY deceaſed Dutch merchant, well 
& known on the *Change at Amſterdam, who 


had acquired a competency by his commercial 
dealings, retired ſrom the buſtle and hurry of a 


commercial life, thinking he had as much money 


as, by a moderate computation, would keep him 


ſo 
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fo many years. He locked up the caſh, and ex. 
pended every year juſt ſo much as he had intended, 
and never troubled his head about conſequences, 
The calculation ſeemed to have been made rather 
near, as he was obliged to part with his cloaths 


and moveables to help out. —Theſc, however, he 


managed frugally, and when he came to die, a 
pair of ſlippers were left. He ordered the figure 
of them to be cut in ſtone, and placed over his 
grave, with two Dutch words under them, which, 
in our language, ſignify © jusT ExouGn.”. 


—_—_— 
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WOMEN or FASHION, 
Of the laſt and preſent Age. 


EFORE Pariſian refinement had invaded and 
conquered this country, an Engliſh Lady 

was deemed one of the pureſt and moſt beautiful 
works of heaven. The emanations of a mind un- 
tainted by vice and folly, illuminated all her ac- 
tions, and tne luſtre of virtue was confidered the 
brighteſt ornament that her ambition could poſſeſs. 
Her converſation modeſtly checked by an humble 
conception of her own abilities, tamped with con- 
ſequence and with pleaſure, whatever ſell from 
her lips, and was always ccrtain of conqueſt, with- 
out . the n ſhe had gained. Her 


countenance, 
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eountenance, untutored in the prattice of ſmiling 


or frowning. by the rules of faſhion, was wholly 
under the diredtion of nature, and never was 


| known to diſplay a feeling hypocritical to truth. 


When her eyes gliſtened with joy, the offspring 
of delight confeſſed its parent in her boſom; and 
when the tears of ivrrow bedewed her cheeks, the 
he>:t panted for every particle of the ſtream it 


ſuppiied. If her lips wore the bluſhes of the roſe, 
and her breaſts vied with the whiteneſs of the lily, 


ſhe ſtood not indebted to Furman imitation, but 
owed her charms to the divine origin of beauty. 
When a maid, ſhe was ſought in marriage, and 
when her choice was fixed, and her hand beſtowed, 


her family became endowed with every bleſſing 


which providence could give, and happineſs eſta- 
bliſhed its throne in all her houſhold. Thus ac- 
compliſhing whatever could be attained in this 
worid, ſhe journeyed on to the verge of the next, 
without regretting the time paſt, or . that 
which was to come. 


WOMEN or Tux PRESENT AGE. 


EFINED by art, women have loſt the moſt 
beautiful attraftion. The mind, tutored 
from its infancy to deſpiſe the works of nature, 


and 
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and to admire the copy in preference to the ori- 
ginal, becomes fond of variety, even before it has 
attained the proper powers of diſtinction. Thus 
_ entering the circle of faſhion with a prodile ion 
for whatever is the whim of the day, the fair ſex 
have embibed the habit of transforming themſelves 
into ſuch a variety of diſtorted thapes, that the 
| faſhionable world may truly be called a Proteus. 
The face which heaven gave, is conſidered unfi- 
niſhed, and the hand of the created attempts to 
mend the works of its Creator. Diſſipation having 
weakened virility, pale ſickneſs is an hereditary 
attendant in moſt of our diſtinguiſhed families, 
where the lineaments of a broken conſtitution are 
viſible, even through the thick miſt of paint and 
powder. Inſtead, however, of attempting to call 
back the ſtrong roſy health of their forefathers, 
we perceive a kind of ambition in the preſent race, 
totally to efface every remaining particle of it. 
To day the ladies are naked almoſt to the waiſt; 
—to-morrow they are muffled up to the chin. 
One day ſtays deſtroy the ſhape, and prevent the 
operations of nature the next day, the body is 
ſerewed up as tight as poſſible. In ſhort, the va- 
riety of dreſs, beſpeaks the inſtability of the mind; 
and the maſk that is worn on the face, is but a 
type of the hypocriſy eſtabliſhed in the heart. 
When a woman enters a room, where moſt of the 
| | company 
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company are ſtrangers, ſhe ſmiles and ſimpers as 
if her boſom wiſhed to convey delight to around 
her, and plays off her countenance with a dexte- 


rity, only to be attained by habitual practice.— 


Then, after a view of the whole, and a ſtare at a 


few, without taſting the ſmalleſt degree of friend- 
| ſhip, ſhe puts on a ſemblance of ſorrow at being 


elſewhere engaged, and departs juſt with as little 
ceremony as ſhe entered, either envied, pitied, or 


_ abuſed by thoſe ſhe left behind. As to domeſtic 


felicity, that is wholly laid aſide as a vulgar plea. 


ſure, unworthy the woman of tainion;—her huſ- 


band is either a cypher or a tyrant.—In one caſe 
his bed,—in the other, hers is >uſed. The chil- 
dren as ſoon as born, are put out of ſight, and 
they ſeldom after become one of the family, until 


their affections are gone to another quarter. The 
Mother, inſtead of prattling with her young one, 
and feeding it with the milk of her boſom at home, 


1s nurſing a ſharper at a card table, or intriguing 
with a coxcomb at the opera. Thus miſtaking the 
road to happineſs, they get into the path of miſery, 


and ſeldom find their error until it is too late in 


the day to get back. 


IMPUDENCE 
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IMPUDENCE and MoD ESTV. 
AN ALLEGORY. 


UPITER, in the beginning, joined Virtue, 

| Wiſdom, and Confidence together; and Vice, 
Folly, and Diffidence: And, in that ſociety, ſent 
them upon the earth. But, though he thought he 
| had matched them with great Judgment, and ſaid 
that Confidence was the natural companion of vir- 
tue, and that vice deſerved to be attended with 
Diffidence, they had not gone far before diſſenſion 
aroſe among them. Wiſdom, who was the guide 
of one company, was always accuſtomed, before 
ſhe ventured upon any road, however beaten, to 
examine it carefully; to enquire whether it led; 
what dangers, difficulties, and hindrances, might 
poſſibly or probably occur in it. In theſe delibe- 
rations ſhe uſually conſumed ſome time, which 
delay was very diſpleaſing to confidence, who was 
always inclined to hurry on, without much fore. 
thought or deliberation, in the firſt road he met. 
Wiſdom and Virtue were inſeparable ; but Conki- 
dence one day, following his impetuous nature, 
advanced a conſiderable way before his guides and 
companions; and not feeling any want of their 
company, he never enquired after them, nor ever 
met with them more. In like manner, the other 


Hy ſociety, though joined by Jupiter, diſagreed, and 


L ſeparated, 
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ſeparated. As folly ſaw a very little way before 
her, ſhe had nothing to determine concerning the 
| goodneſs of roads, nor could give the preference 
to one above another; and this want of reſolution 
was increaſed by Difhdence, who with her doubts 
and ſcruples always retarded the journey. This 
was a great annoyance to Vice, who did not love 
to hear of difficulties and delay, and was never 
ſatisfied without his full career in whatever his in- 
clinations led him to. Folly, he knew, though 
ſhe hearkened to Diffidence, would be eaſily ma- 
naged when alone; and therefore, as a vicious 
horſe throws his rider, he openly beat away this 
controller of all his pleaſures, and proceeded in 
his journey with Folly, from whom he is. inſepa- 
rable. Confidence and Diffidence being, after 
this manner, both thrown looſe from their reſpec. 
tive companies, wandered for ſome time; till at 
laft, chance had led them at the ſame time to one 
village. Confidence went directly up to the great 
houſe, which belonged to Wealth, the Lord of 
the village; and without ſtaying for a porter, in- 
truded himſelf immediately into the innermoſt a- 
partment, where he found Vice and Folly well re- 
ceived before him. He joined the train; recom- 
mended himfelf very quickly to the landlord, and 
entercd into ſuch familiarity with Vice, that he 
was enliſted in the ſame yy with Folly. 


They 
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They were frequent gueſts of Wealth, and | from 


that moment inſeparable. Diffidence, in the mean 
time, not daring to approach the great houſe, ac- 


cepted of an invitation of Poverty, one of the 


tenants; and, entering the cottage, found Wiſdom 
and Virtue, who being repulſed by the landlord, 


had retired thither. Virtue took compaſſion on 


her, and Wiſdom found from her temper, that 


ſhe would eaſily improve; ſo they admitted her in- 
to their ſociety. Accordingly, by their means, ſhe 


altered in a little ſomewhat of her manner, and be- 


coming much more amiable and engaging, was 
now called by the name of Modeſty. 


As ill company has a greater effe& than good, 
Confidence, though more refrattory to counſel 


than example, degenerated ſo far, by the ſociety 


of Vice and Folly, as to paſs by the name of Im- 


pudence. 


Mankind, who ſaw theſe ſocieties as Jupiter firſt 


Joined them, and knew nothing of theſe mutual 


deſertions, are led into ſtrange miſtakes by thoſe 


means; and wherever they ſee Impudence, ſup- 


; poſe his companions are Virtue and Wiſdom; and 


wherever they obſerve Modeſty, call her attend= 


ants Vice and F ally. 


A 
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A MODERN TALE. 
LI, a young Perſian Prince, was diſtinguiſhed 


from his boyiſh days for the vivacity of his 
manners, and a deſire of knowledge. On his ar- 


rival at maturity he could no longer repreſs his 


inclination for travel. After much ſolicitation, 
he at length obtained permiſſion of his father to 
| paſs a few months in ſurveying the countries, and 
acquainting himſelf with the cuſtoms and manners 
of Europe, Having, by the aſſiſtance of an Eng- 
liſh trader, who had found means to eſtabliſh him- 
felf at his father's Court, acquired a perfect know- 


ledge of the'Engliſh language, he determined that 


' ſhould be the firſt country he viſited. They em- 
barked, and, after an agreeable voyage, the Prince 
and his faithful Engliſhman arrived in ſafety in the ; 
Thames. They immediately waited on the mer- 
chant to whom the Prince's remittances were made, 
and where received with an hoſpitality, of which 
there are ſtill ſome traces left; but which was once 
the brigheſt charatteriſtic of an Engliſhman. It 
vas the day before their annual feaſt, on their chief 
magiſtrate's entering into office. The merchant 


prelented Ali and his Friend with tickets; and pro- 


vided thern apartments in his own houſe. 


After dinner, the Prince and 1 (for 0 was 
his companion called) ſet out on a ramble. When 
. they 


6 


they were tired of walking, they entered into a 
houle of public entertainment, to refreſh themſelves, 
and were ſhown into a room where a dozen re- 
ſpectable looking people were ſeated, enjoying 
themſelves with their pipes. The entrance of the 
ſtrangers did not interrupt their converſation. — 
One of them was haranguing on the preſent deplo- 


rable ſtate of the nation; and drew ſo lamentable 


a picture of poverty, weakneſs, and impending ruin, 


as brought tears into the eyes of the tender Ali. 
We ſhall ſee none of the magnificence of Perſia 
to-morrow, ſaid Ali to himſelf; theſe are a ſenſible 


people, and as their finances are in ſo deplorable a 


ſituation, are too wiſe to add to its diſtreſs by un- 


neceſſary and uſeleſs expence. The daily papers 
_ were lying by.—The firſt thing that ſtruck the eye 


of Ali, were numerous advertiſements of public 


diverſions; —theſe, I ſuppoſe, (thought the Prince) 


are given by the Monarch; for it is impoſible the 


people, labouring under ſuch a load of miſery, can 
afford to ſupport them. Ali would not trouble 


his friend with queſtions; time and attention, ſaid 
he, will clear all my doubts. They ſet out, and 


| ſoon after entered another public room, where the 


ears of Ali were again aſſailed with the diſtreſſes 
of the nation, Fů;; on hon 
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The morrow came, and Ali was conducted to 
the Hall of Juſtice, where the Feaſt was to be 
held. On entering the room, he ſtarted back 

with aſtoniſhment! Can it be poſſible, ſaid he to 

| himſelf, can this be the feaſt of merchants, of 

people who are in a ſtate of ruin and bankruptcy? 

| He had no time for further reflection. A young 
man entered covered with mud. Ali imagined he 
had fallen down, and wondered why he had not 

gone into ſome houſe to clean himſelf; but he 
was petrified with ſurpriſe when a fat-paunched 
citizen, who was next him, and whoſe mouth was 
extended from ear to ear with pleaſure at the fight, 
informed him, that that there boy was prime mi- 
niſter, and had been well pelted by the mob as 
he was coming to dinner.“ Merciful prophet! 
| (cried Ali) what ſavages am I among; where they 
invite a man to dine with them, and yet ſuffer his 
coming to be impeded, and his life endangered, 
by their own people! When my father invites any 
of the neighbouring Kings, though his declared 
rivals and enemies, to viſit him, he not only per- 
forms the rights of hoſpitality in his own ſtate, but 
orders a ſufficient guard to deſend them from the 
Arabs in the deſart, which lies between their king- 
doms and his.—But pray, Sir, (ſaid Ali, addreſ- 
ſing the citizen) what enormous crime has he com- 
; mitted, to provoke this treatment?” He has in- 
fuenced 
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fluenced the Repreſentatives of the people to paſs 
a very oppreſhve and partial tax,” replied the ci- 
tizen. © Has he been applied to, again demanded 
the Prince, to repeal- this injurious burthen.” 
There has been no opportunity, anſwered the 
other; the Aſſembly has not yet met ſince the 
paſſing of the act; and it is a Parliamentary rule, 
never to make and repeal the ſame a& in the ſame 
ſeſſion. © Heavens! (exclaimed Ali) ſtill more 

| ſavage to attack a man without knowing whether 
he has ſeen his error, and is willing to retraQ it; 
certainly the Miniſter of England is expected to 
be poſſeſſed of infallibility. It was from the claſs 
of people, then, on whom this tax has been op- 
preſſive, he has received this inſult ?” The citi- 
zen eyed the Prince with a look of contempt, and 
walked off, exclaiming * No, . young man it 
Was from the mob. 5 


4 Vou are at a loſs, I ſee, my dear Prince, (ſaid 
Lawſon) to underſtand the meaning of a mob; I 
will endeavour to explain it to you:—There are 
in this country, as in all others, two parties; thoſe 
in power, and thoſe endeayouring to get their 

places. In your father's Court, a Miniſter is diſ- 
placed by the ſecret machinations of his enemies, 
without either public clamour or diſturbance; and 
_ unleſs a Miniſter is the blackeſt and moſt deſpica- 
ble 
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ble of tyrants, the loweſt claſs are little concerned 
whois in or who is not; while here, what is call 


ed the mob, that is, a collection of the vileſt and 
moſt infamous claſs of human beings, are the prin- 
cipal tools of an oppoſition. You will ſoon find, 
that in this nation every man is a politician, and 


you have nothing to do but to tell theſe men, who 
have not one penny of property, and whoſe labo- 
rious life is ever the ſame, that their liberties and 


properties are in danger, to ſet them in a flame, 


and work them up to miſchief and deſtruQtion. 


The approaching ruin of the nation, the deplor- 
able ſtate of their commerce and finances, the folly 
and ignorance of their miniſter, is for ever ſounded 


forth by every lover of confuſion, and every 
_ needy, intereſted, or party ſcribbler. The pre- 


ſent Miniſter, who, from what I can collect, even 


from the oppoſite party themſelves, has, by his 
wiſe conduct ſince he has been in place, increaſed 
| the revenues of the country, and filled the trea- 


furury, is now the object of their clamour.” 
Let him be to-morrow diſplaced, and the man of 


__ the people put in his office, do you imagine all 
would be content and peace? © No, my dear 
Ali, the moment themſelves have placed their 


favourite in his ſeat, that moment he will become 
the object of their averſion and clamour. Oppo- 
ſition is as neceſſary to this people as for yours to 
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be attached to the religion and cuſtoms of their an- 
ceſtors. A new candidate is raiſed for popu- 
larity; they flock to his ſtandard, and every mea- 


ſure of the new Miniſter is attacked in the ſame _ 


manner as thoſe of his predeceſſors. Would you 


acquire popularity, would you gain the applauſe 


and ſhouts of the multitude, would you wiſh your 
name to be mentioned with huzzas, and your 


health drunk in every porter-houſe of the metro- 


polis, you will not gain theſe ends by taking on 
you the laborious offices of ſtate, by waſting your 


hours in concerting plans for the public good; 


no, my dear Prince, attach yourſelf to the oppo- 
ſition, abuſe the Miniſter, rail even Majeſty itſelf, 
and riſque your ears in the pillory, by ſeditious 
and inflammatory diſcourſes. Should you have 


abilities ſufficient to call forth the indignation of 


government, your buſineſs is done; you are con- 
ſidered as the champion of liberty, and the devo. 


ted martyr of the public. They will raiſe you to 


the higheſt offices of the city, till government, 
finding oppoſition but increaſes your conſequence, 
either ceaſes to notice you, or buys your ſilence 


with penſions, or title. You then, my dear Prince, 


may laugh at thoſe to whom you owe your for. 


tune, and give place to ſome new patriot to follow 
your ſteps and ſucceſs. I can ſhow you living 
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proof of what I affert.”” © Gracious powers (cried 
the Prince) I no longer wonder at this people's 
ſucceſs; if Heaven, as our holy Prophet teaches, 
has a particular care for madmen, this nation muſt 
certainly claim his protection! 


ANECDOTE of ADMIRAL BLAKE. 


R. BLAKE, when a captain, vas ſent with 
a ſmall ſquadron to the Weſt Indies, on a 
ſecret expedition againſt the Spaniſh ſettlements. 
It happened in an engagement, that one of his 
ſhips blew up, which damped the ſpirits of his 
people very much; but Blake, who was not eaſily 
daunted by ill ſucceſs, called out to his men, 
„Well, my lads, you have ſeen an Engliſh ſhip 
blown up; and now let's ſee what figure a ſpaniſh 
one will make in the ſame ſituation.” This well 
timed harangue raiſed their ſpirits immediately, 
and in leſs than an hour he fet his antagoniſt on 
fire, “There, my lads, ſays he, I knew we ſhould 
have our 2 ſoon.“ 


1 
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HISTORICAL ANECDOTE. 


ditated a deſcent on the Engliſh coaſt; and as his 


intention was to land ſomewhere in Suſſex, he ſent 
for a fiſherman, a native of that county, who had 
been taken priſoner by one of his ſhips, in hopes 


of gaining ſome uſcful intelligence concerning the 


ſlate of the government. He aſked the fiſherman, 


to whom his countrymen were moſt attached, to 


King James, or to the Prince of Orange, tiled 
King William? The poor man, confounded by 


theſe queſtions, made the Admiral this reply: 1 
have never heard talk of the gentlemen you men- 


tion; they may be very good Lords for any thing 


I know; they never did me any harm, and ſo God 
bleſs them both. —As for the Government, how 
ſhould I know any thing about it, ſince J can 
neither read nor write? All I have to do, is to 


take care of my boat and my nets, and ſell my 
\ fiſh.” © Since then you are indifferent to both 


parties, (reſumed the Admiral) and are a good 


mariner, you can have no objeftion to ſerve on 


board my ſhip.” I fight againſt my country!” 


anſwered the fiſherman with great vivacity; “ no, 


not for the ranſom of a King.” 
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REMARKABLE 


De Tourville, a French Admiral, in the 
© beginning of King William's reign, me- 
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REMARKABLE INSTANCE 9 
SUPERSTITIOUS CREDULITY. 
A Widow lady, aged about Sixty-two, who 


lodged in a two-pair-of-ſtairs floor, in the 


Rue de la Ferronerie, with only a maid ſervant, 


was accuſtomed to ſpend ſeveral hours every day 
in her devotions, before the altar dedicated to St. 
Paul, in a neighbouring church. Some villains, 


obſcrving her extreme bigotry, reſolved (as ſhe 


was known to be very rich) to ſhare her wealth: 
Therefore one of them took the opportunity to 
conceal himſelf behind the carved work of the al- 
tar; and when no perſon but the old lady was in 
church, in the duſk of the evening, he contrived to 
throw a letter Juſt before her. She took it up, 
and not perceiving any one near her, ſuppoſed it 
came by a miracle; which ſhe was the more con- 


firmed in, when ſhe ſaw it was ſigned Paul the 


Apoſtle; and purported, © The ſatisſaction he re- 
ceived by her addreſſing her prayers to him, at a 


time whe ſo many new canonized ſaints engroſſed 
the devotion of the world, and robbed the primi- 


tive ſaints of great part of their wonted adoration: 


and, to ſhew lis regard ſor his devotee, ſaid, he 


would come from Heaven, with the angel Gabri- 


el, to ſup with her, at eight in the evening.“ It 


is ſcarce credible to think any one ſhould be de- 
ceived 
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ceiv ived by fs oroſs a fraud; but to what length of 


credulity will not ſuperſtition carry the weak 
mind? The infatuated lady believed it all; and 
roſe from e knees in a tranſport, to prepare the 


e ertainment for the nn Gueſts ſhe ex- 
pected. 


-W hen the ſupper was beſpoke, and the ſide- 
board ſet out to the beſt advantage, ſhe thought 
that her own plate (which was worth near 40ol. 
ſterling) did not make ſo elegant a ſhew as ſhe 
defired; therefore ſent to her brother, (who was a 
Counſellor Abe Parliament of Paris) to borrow 
all kis plate; but charged the maid not to tell che 

| occaſion, but only, that ſhe had company to ſup- 
per, and ſhould be obliged to him if he would 
lend her his plate for that evening. The Coun- 
ſellor was ſurprized at the meſſage; and, as he 
knew the frugality of his Siſter's way of life, ſuſ- 
petted that ſhe was enamoured with ſome fortune 
hunter, who might marry her for her fortune, and 
thereby deprive his ſamily of what he expetted at 

his Siſter's death; therefore he ablolutely refuſed 
to ſend the plate, unleſs the maid would tell him 
what gueſts ſhe expected. The girl, alarmed for 
her miſtreſs's honour, replicd, “ that her pious 
lady had no thoughts of a huſband, but that St. 
Paul had ſent her a letter from Heaven, that he 
MAY * 
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and the Angel Gabriel would come to ſupper with 
her; and that her miſtreſs wanted to make the 
entertainment as elegant as poſſible.“ The Coun- 
ſellor, who knew the turn of his Siſter's mind, 
immediately ſuſpetted ſome villains had impoſed _ 
on her: and ſent the maid directly with the plate, 
while he went to the Commiſſary of the Quarter, 
and gave him this information. The magiſtrate 
went with him to an houſe adjoining, from whence 
they ſaw, juſt before eight o'clock, a tall man, 
dreſſed in long veſtments, with a white beard, and 
a young man, in white, with large wings at his 
ſhoulders, alight from a hackney coach, and go 
up to the widow's apartment. The Commiſſary 
immediately ordered twelve of the Foot Guet (the 
Guards of Paris) to poſt themſelves on the ftairs, 
while he himfelf knocked at the door, and deſired 
admittance. The old lady replied, that ſhe had 
company, and could ſpeak to nobody.—But the 
Commiſſary anſwered, that he muſt come in, for 
that he was St. Peter, and had come to aſk St. 
Paul and the Angel, how they came out of Hea- 
ven without his knowledge. The Divine viſitors 
were aſtomiſhed at this, not expecting any more 
 FLaints to join them; but the lady, overjoyed at 
having ſo great an Apoſtle with her, ran eagerly 
to the door; when the Commiſſary, her Brother, 
and the Cuet, ruſhing in, preſented their muſkets, 
and 
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and ſeized her gueſts, whom they immediately 
carried to the Chatelet. 55 


On ſearching the criminals, two cords, a razor, 
and piſtol, were found in St. Paul's pocket, and a 
gag in that of the feigned Angel. Three days 
after their trial came on, when, in their defence, 
they pleaded, that one was a ſoldier of the French 
Foot Guards, and the other a barber's apprentice, 
and that they had no other evil deſign but to pro- 
cure a good ſupper for themſelves, at the expence 
of the widow's folly; that it being Carnival time, 
they had borrowed the above dreſſes; that the ſol- 
dier had found the cords, and put them in his 
pocket; the razor was to ſhave himſelf with, and 
the piſtol was to defend himſelf from any inſults 
ſo ſtrange a habit might expoſe him to in going 
home. The barber's apprentice ſaid, his deſign 
alſo was only diverſion; and that as his maſter was 
a tooth drawer, the gag was what they ſometimes 
uſed in their buſineſs. Theſe excuſes, frivolous 
as they were, were of ſome avail to them, and as 
they had not manifeſted an evil deſign by an overt 
act, they were acquitted. But the Counſellor, 
who had foreſeen what would happen, through 
the inſufficiency of evidence, had provided another 
ſtroke for them. No ſooner were they diſcharged 
from the civil power, but the apparitor of the 

Archbiſhop 
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Archbiſhop of Paris ſeized them, and conveyed 
them to the Eccleſiaſtical Priſon, and in three 
days more they were tried, and convicted of * a 
ſcandalous profanation, by aſſuming to themſelves 
the names, characters, and appear ces of an holy 
Apoſtle, and a bleſſed Angel, ich an intent to 
deceive a pious and well-meaning woman, and 
to the ſcandal of religion.“ Therefore they were 
condemned to be publickly whipt, burnt on the 
ſhoulder by an hot iron, with the letters G. A. L. 
and ſent to the gallies for ſourteen years. 


The ſentence was executed on them the next 
day, on a ſcaffold in the Place de Greve, amidſt 
an innumerable crowd of ſpeQators; many of 
whom condemned the ſuperſtition of the lady, 
when perhaps they would have had the fame on a 
like occafion; ſince it may be ſuppoſed, that if 
many of their ſtories of apparitions of ſaints and 
angels had been judicially examined, they would 
have been found to be like to the above,—a groſs 


fraud; or elſe, the dreams of an over-heated en- 
ihuſiaſtic brain. 


0 
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A DANI SH ANEC DOTE. 


Pa the great church as Roſkild is ſewn a large 
whetſtone, which was, they tell us, ſent to the 
celebrated 
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celebrated Queen Margaret, by Albert, King of 
Sweden, in deriſion, intimating thereby that wo- 
men ſhould ſharpen their needles, inſtead of aim- 
ing at war. The wit, which is very poor, was 
better anſwered by ker. Her reply was, that ſhe 
would apply it to the edges of her ſoldiers ſwords, 
and ſhe was as good as her word; ſhe fought him 
in a pitched battle, gave him an entire overthrow, 
and made him priſoner. In that ſituation ſhe left 
him ſeven years, and did not then releaſe him 
but upon very hard conditions. 


| ANECDOTE OF A MARINER, 


IN THE LAST WAX. 


N the as of Lord Cornwallis, the 
' Loyaliſt, of 22 guns, then in the Cheſapeak, 
became a party in that diſaſtrous event. Her crew 
were immediately conveyed to the Count de 
Graſſe's fleet. Of that fleet, the Ardent, captured 
off Plymouth, made one, but was then in a very 
| leaky condition. The Count being informed that 
the Carpenter of the Loyaliſt was a man of talents, 
and perfectly acquainted with the nature of the 
chain pump, of which the French are ignorant, 
ordered him on board the Ville de Paris, and ad- 
| __— dtreſſed 
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dreſſed him thus: © Sir, you are to go on board 
the Ardent directly; uſe your utmoſt ſkill, and 
ſave her from ſinking; for which ſervice you ſhall 
| have a premium, and the encouragement due to 
the carpenter of an equal rate in the Britiſh 
navy:—To this I pledge my honour; on refuſal, 

you will, during your captivity, be fed on bread 
and water only.” The Tar, ſurprized at being thus 

addreſſed in his own language, boldly anſwered, 

Noble Count, I am your priſoner—it is in your 
power to compel me—but let it never be ſaid, 
that a Britiſh Sailor forgot his duty to his King 
and his country, and entered voluntarily into the 
ſervice of the enemy. Your promiſes are no in- 
ducement to me, and your threats ſhall not force 
me to injure my country. We are ſorry to add, 
that he was treated with extreme ſeverity by the 
French, in conſequence of this behaviour. On 
bis exchange, Admiral Rodney appointed him car- 
penter of the Sybil, which appointment the Board 
of Admiralty were pleaſed to confirm. The 
above is an undoubted fat. 


SHOOTING, 


6 
SHOOTING, 
A POEM. 


Ti. night recedes, and mild Aurora now 
Waves her grey banner on the eaſtern brow: 
Light float the miſty vapours o'er the ſky, 

And dim the blaze of Phœbus gayiſh eye; 

The flitting breeze juſt ſtirs the ruſtling brake, 
And curls the cryſtal ſurface of the lake; 

Th' expeRant ſportſmen, urg'd by anxious baſte, 
Snatch the refreſhment of a ſhort repaſt, 
Their weapons ſeize, their pointers call around, 
And fally forth impatient to the ground. 


Here, where the yellow wheat away is drawn, 
And the thick ftubble clothes the ruſſet lawn, 
Begin the ſport. —Eager, and unconfin'd, 

As when ſtern £olus unchains the wind, 

The active pointer, from his thong unbound, 
Impatient daſhes oer the dewy ground, 

With glowing eye, and undulating tail, 

Ranges the field, and ſnuffs the tainted gale; 
Yet, midſt his ardor, ſtill his maſter fears, 

And the reſtraining whiſtle careful hears. 


See how exafl hes try the ſtubble o'er, 

Quarter the field, and every turn explore; 

N ow ſudden wheel, and now attentive ſeize, 

The known advantage of th' oppoſing breeze. — 
N At 
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At once they ſtop -von care dog deſcries 
Wurcre cloſe and near the lurking covey lies; 
Hi- union mark, leſt een a breath betray 
Th' — danger to his timid prey; 

In various attitudes around him ſtand, 

Silent and motionleſs, th' attending band. 


Now by the glowing cheek, and heaving breaſt, 

Is Expettation's ſanguine wiſh expreſs'd.— 
Ah, curb your headlong ardor! nor refuſe 
Patient to hear the precepts of the Muſe. 
Sooner ſhall noiſy heat, in raſh diſpute, 

The reaſoning calm of placid ſenſe confute; 
| Sooner the headlong rout's miſguided rage, 
Wich the firm Phalanx equal combat wage, 

Than the warm youth, whom anxious hopes 1 in- 

flame, 

Purſue the fleeting mark with ſteady aim. 
By temperate thought your glowing paſſions cool, 
And bow the ſwelling heart to Reaſon's rule; 
Elſe when the whirring pinion, as it flies, 
Alarms your ſtartled ear, and dazzled eyes, 
Unguided by the cautious arm of care, N 

Your random bolts ſhall waſte their force it In air, 


They riſe! they riſe! Ah yet your fire reſtrain, 
Till the 'maz'd birds ſecurer diſtance gain; 
For, thrown too cloſe, the ſhots your hopes elude, 
Wide of your aim, ard innocent of blood: 
But 
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But mark with careful eye their leſſening flight, 
Your ready gun, obcdient to your fight, 
And at the length where frequent trials ſhew, 
Your fatal weapon gives the ſureſt blow; 
Draw quick i—yct ſteady care with quickneſs join, 


Let the ſhock'd barrel deviate from the line; 


S0 ſhall ſucceſs your ardent wiſhes pay, 
And ſure deſtruttion wait the flying prey. 


As glory more than gain allures the brave 
To dare the combat loud, and louder wave; 
So the ambition of the Sportſman lies „„ "a 
| More in the certain ſhot than bleeding prize. 

While poachers, mindful of the feſtal hour, 

Among the covey random ſlaughter pour; 4 
And, as their numbers preſs the crimſon'd ground, 4 
| Regardleſs reck not of the ſecret wound, 
Which borne away, the wretched victims lie, 

Mid filent ſhades, to languiſh and to die. 

O let your breaſt ſuch ſelfiſh views diſclaim, 

And ſcorn the triumph of a caſual aim: 

Not urg'd by rapine, but of honour proud, 

One objett ſingle from the ſcatt'ring crowd: 

So, when you fee the deſtind quarry down, 5. 
Shall juſt applauſe your ſkilſul labour crown.  _ 


ces 
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ANECDOTE. 
R. SCHMIDT, of the Cathedral of Berlin, 

wrote a letter to the King of Pruſſia, couched 
in the following terms: — Sire, I acquaint your 
| Majeſty, Firſt—That there are wanting books of 
Pſalms for the Royal family. I acquaint your 
Majeſty, Second—That there wants wood to warm 
the Royal Seats. I acquaint your Majeſty, Third 
— That the baluſtrade next the river, behind the 
church, is become ruinous. 


SCHMIDT, Sacriſt oth the Cathedral.” 


The King, who was much amuſed by the above, 
wrote the following anſwer:—&I acquaint Mr. 
Sacriſt Schmidt, Firſt.—That thoſe who want to 
ſing, may buy books. Second. —I acquaint Mr. 
Sacriſt Schmidt, that thoſe who want to be kept 
warm, muſt buy wood. Third.—I acquaint Mr. 
Sacriſt Schmidt, that I ſhall not truſt any longer 
to the baluſtrade next the river; and I acquaint 
Mr. Sacriſt Schmidt, Fourth.—That I will not 
have any more correſpondence with bim.” 


AUTHENTIC ANECDOTE 


OF THE LATE 
SIR WALTER BLACKETT. 
HE unbounded generoſity of this worthy 
man was remarkable on all occaſions, of 
- which 
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which the following is but a ſlight inſtance He 
was remarkably fond of ſhouting, and in a excur- 
Gon of that kind, being alone, on a moor adjoin- 
ing to Weerdale, he happened to arrive at the 
| cottage of a poor ſhepherd, who, though unknown 
to him, was his tenant. To a viſitor of Sir Wal- 
ter's appearance, the poor cottager brought out 
the beſt his frugal board afforded: During his 
ſtay, Sir Walter took occaſion to enquire to whom 
the houſe belong'd; To one of the beſt men in 
the world, (replies the cottager) to Sir Walter 
Blackett, Sir; no doubt you have heared of him; 
but theſe knaviſh ſtewards, for theſe three years 
paſt have advanced my rent to almoſt double the 
value of the little tenement I occupy ] wiſh I 
could have the honour to ſee my worthy landlord ; 
(for I am told any perſon may ſpeak to him) I 
would acquaint him with my ill uſage.” Sir Wal- 
ter ſmiled, but did not diſcover himſelf. On de- 
_ parting he preſented the cottager's wife with a 
ſum of Money, and ſoon after ordered his houſe 
to be rebuilt, and a conſiderable abatement to be 
made in the rent. 1 „ 
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The folly of bringing up Children 
TO A LEARNED PRO ESS ON, 


ITHOUT THE PROB ABIL rry 


Of providing them tuith a Competency. 


HAT chaos is the effect of 1 ignorance, 

is a truth univerſally confeſſed; and nothing 

ſo forcibly excites the wonder of the illiterate 
Plebeian, as the character of profound erudition. 


Dazzled by the ſplendor of literary honours, 


many an honeſt parent has prevented his fon from 
acquiring a fortune behind the counter, to ſee 


him ſtarve in a pulpit. 


Theſe reflections were occaſioned by meeting 
an old friend at a coffee-houſe, one evening laſt 
week. His looks were meagre, his dreſs ſhabby, 


and he ſufficiently apologized for the ruſtineſs or 
his coat, by the following narrative : 


_« My father,” ſaid he, aſter ſome preliminary 
converſation, “ was a ſhoemaker of tolerable bu- 
« fineſs in London; a very honeſt man, and very 
„ much given to reading godly books, whenever 
« he could ſteal a moment from the lapſtone and 
« the laſt. As I was the only child, he took great 
edelight in me, and uſed frequently to ſay, that 


he hoped in time to ſee me Archbiſhop of Can- 


« terbury, 


4 
« terbury, and no ſuch great matters neither; for 
te as to my parentage, I was as good as many a 
one that had worn a mitre; and he would make 
& me as good a ſcholard too, or it ſhould go hard 
« with him.” 9 9 


« My deſtination to the church was thus anal- 
* terably fixed before I was five years old; and 


ein conſequence of it, I was put to a grammar- 


& ſchool in the city, whence, after a thouſand pe- 
* rils of the cane, and perils of the rod, I went to 
ee the Univerſity on an exhibition of ſifteen pounds 


& a year, which my father obtained from one of 


© thecity companies, with no ſmall difficulty. So 
& ſcanty an allowance would by no means defray 
the enormous expence of univerſity education; 
« and my father, whoſe pride would not let me 
« appear meaner than my companions, very rea- 
« dily agreed to pay me ſorty pounds out of the 
« yearly profits of his trade, and to debar himſelf 
60 many innocent gratifications, in order to ac- 
* compliſh in me the grand object of all his am- 
* bition.” 9 MED 


In conſequence of my father's deſire, that I 


e ſhould compleat the full term of academical edu- 


«& cation, I did not go into orders *till I was of 
5 ſeven years ſtanding, and had taken the degree 


of Maſter of Arts. I was thercfore incapable 
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of receiving any pecuniary emoluments from my 
*« ſtudies, till I was fix and twenty. Then, how- 


«ever, I was reſolved to make a bold puſh, and 


“ to free my father from the burthen of ſupport- 


ing me with half the profits of his labours. The 


te old man was eager that I ſhouid attempt to get 


„ ſome kind of preferment; not, as he would 
« generoully ſay, that he wanted to withdraw his 


* aſſiſtance, but that he thought it was high time 


to begin to look up at the Biſhoprick.“ 


J haſtened to London as the moſt ample field 


** for the diſplay of my abilities, and the acquiſi- 


& tion of money and fame. Soon after my arrival 


I heard of a vacant Lectureſhip; and though 1 


& was an entire ſtranger to every one of the pa- 
& riſhioners, I reſolved to truſt my caufe to ho- 


« neſt endeavors, and a ſedulous canvaſs. I fhall 


e not trouble you with an enumeration of the ſe- 
« yeral indignities I ſuffered, (for I had not loſt 


my univerſity pride) from being under the ne- 


« ceſſity to addreſs, with the moſt abject ſuppli- 
« cations, chandlers, barbers, and green-grocers. 
& Suffice it to acquaint you, that myſelf, and ano- 
ther young clergy man of regular education, ap- i 
« peared, on the day of election, to have but ſe- 


« venteen votes between us; and that a methodiſ- 


te tical enthuſiaſt, who had once been a carpenter, 
„ bore 
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a hore aw te prize with a majority of a hun- 
* dred and ty renty. " 


Though diſappointed, 1 vas not dejcdled: 
id I applied to a certain Rector for his Curacy, 
te duty of which conſiſted in prayers twice a 
day, a ſermon on Sundays, and innumerable 
te burials, chriſtenings, and weddings. I thought 
* myſelf happy, however, in being offered forty 
« ogineas a year, without me or ſurplice 
* fees; but how was I chagrined, on being told by 
„ the ReQtor, on the very firſt Sunday I went to 
& officiate, that I need not trouble myſelf as a- 
nother gentleman had undertaken the whole duty 
« at forty Pounds. | 


] waited now a conſiderable time in expetta- 

« tion that ſomething would fall; but heard of 
„ nothing in which there was the leaſt probability 
of ſucceſs, unſupported, as I was by friends, 
and unknown to fame. At laſt, I was informed 
© by an acquaintance that a certain Clergyman 
© in the city was about to reſign his LeQureſhip, 
and that he would probably reſign in my favour, 
s if I were early enough in my application.  £ 
made all the haſte I poſſibly could to reach this 
„ gentleman before his reſignation; and found 
very little difficulty in perſuading him to in- 
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« tercede in my favour. In ſhort, his endeavours, 
e joined to my own, ſecured the Lettureſhip, and 
« I was unanimouſly choſen. The electors, how- 
% er, expreſſed a delire, that I would quit my 
% place of reſidence which was at a diſtance and 
« live in the pariſh. To this requeſt I conſented, 
and immediately fixed myſelf in a decent family, 
« where I lodged and boarded for fifty pounds a 
© year; and as I was not ſo ambitious as my 
« father, I congratulated myſelf on the happy 
« event, and fat down contented and fatished. But 
& alas! how was I confounded, when my colleftors 
„brought the annual contribution, to find it 
amount to no more than an exact ſum of twenty 
* one pounds two ſhillings and three-pence three- 
« farthings! I was under an immediate neceſſity | 

&* of diſcharging my lodging, reſigning my prefer, 
ment, and quietly decamping with the loſs of no 
e inconſiderablle ſun. Og 


& Thus, Sir,“ ſaid he, “ have I now for theſe 
twenty years been toſſed about in. the world, 
without any fixed reſidence, and without any 
4 certain proſpe of my bread. I muſt not how- 
* ever complain, as I am well aſſured there are 
many in the metropolis in; ſituations very ſimilar 
* 10 mine. Yet ſometimes, T own, I cannot Help 
_* being fooliſh enough to imagine, that-I might; 
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perhaps, have been happier, and I am ſure I 
* could have been richer, had I been brought up 
« to my paternal awl and laſt. My poor father 
« died about two years ago, and I have reaſon to 
* think, his diſappointment and ſorrow for my ill 
6 ſucceſs haſtened his diſſolution.“ 


* no ſupport myſelf tolerably well in the ca- 
« pacity of, what the world ludicrouſly calls, a 
« Hackney Parſon. And though I do not get 
4 quite ſo much as a journeyman ſhoemaker, I 
© make ſhift to keep ſoul and body together; and 
&« I thank God for that. If, Sir, you could re- 

„ commend me, here is my addreſs, up four pair 
- « of ſtairs.”— 


He was proceeding, but he had too powerſully 
£xcited my ſympathy; and after conſoling him to 
the beſt of my power, I took my leave of him, not 
without ſevere reflections on thoſe parents, who, 
to indulge a childiſh vanity, bring up their off. 
* to miſery and want. 


AN 


1 
AN ANECDOTE 


OF THE LATE 


FE © 0 7 6 
1 5 Of the Kingdom of Ireland. 


HE late Earl of Roſs was, in charater and 
diſpoſition, like the humorous Earl of Ro- 
chatter. He had an infinite fund of wit, great 
ſpirits, and a liberal heart; was fond of all the 
vices which the beaumonde call pleaſures, and by 
thoſe means firſt impaired his fortune as much as 
he poſſibly could do, and, finally, his health, be- 


yond repair. A nobleman could not, in ſo cenſo- 


rious a place as Dublin, lead a life of rackets, 


brawls, and midnight confuſion, without being a 
general topic of reproach and having fifty thouſand 
taults invented to compleat the number of thoſe 
he had: Nay, ſome aſſerted that he dealt with the 


Devil; eſtabliſned a Hell- fire club at che Eagle 
tavern on Cork hill, and that one W—, a mighty 


innocent facetious painter, who was, indeed, only 
the agent of his gallantry, was a party concerned : 


But what won't malicious folks ſay? Be it as it 


will, his Lordſhip's character was torn to pieces 


_ every where, except at the Groom Porters, where 


he was a man of honour; and at the taverns, where 
none ſurpaſſed him for generoſity. 


Ilaving led this life till it brought him to 
1 Dea: h's door, his neighbour, the Rev, Dean Mad- 


dc n 
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den, a man of exemplary piety and virtue, having 
heard his Lordſhip was given over, thought it his 
duty to write to him a very pathetic letter, to re- 
mind him of his paſt life; the particulars of which 
he mentioned, ſuch as whoring. gaming, drinking, 
rio:1ng, blaſpheming his Maker, and, in ſhort, all 
manner of wickedneſs; exhorting him, in the ten- 
dereſt manner, to employ the few moments that 
remained to him in penitently confeſſing his mani- 
fold tranſgreſſions, and ſoliciting his pardon from 
an offended Deity, before whom he was ſhortly to 
— 


It is neceſſary to acquaint the reader, that the 
late Earl of K=—e was one of the moſt pious 
noblemen of the age, and, in every reſpect, a con- 
traft, in character, to Lord Roſs. When the lat- 
ter, who retained his ſenſes to the laſt moment, 
and died rather for want of breath than want of 
ſpirits, read over the Deæn's letter (which came 
to him under cover) he ordered it to be put in a- 
nother paper, ſealed up, and direQed to the Earl 
of K——e.—He likewiſe prevailed on the Dean's 
ſervant to carry it, and to ſay it came from his 
maſter, which he was encouraged to do by a cou- 

ple of guineas, and his knowing nothing of its con- 
tents. Lord K e was an effeminate, puny, 

little man, extremely formal and delicate, inſo- 
50 much 
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much, that when he was married to Lady M—y_ 
On, one of the moſt ſhining beauties then in 
the world, he would not take his wedding gloves 
off when he went to bed. From this fingle in- 
ſtance may be judged, with what ſurprize and in- 
dignation he read over the Dean's letter, contain- 
ing ſo many accuſations for crimes he knew himſelf 
entirely innocent of, —He firſt ran to his lady, and 
informed her that Dean Madden was actually 
mad ; to prove which, he delivered her the epiſtle 
he had juſt received. Her Ladyſhip was as much 
confounded and amazed at it, as he could poſſibly 
be, but, withal, obſerved that the letter was not 
written in the ſtile of a madman, and adviſed him 
to go to the Archbiſhop of Dublin about it. Ac- 
cordingly, his Lordſhip ordered his coach, and 
vent to the cpilcopal palace, where he found his 
Grace at home, and immediately accoſted him in 
this manner ; © Pray, my Lord, did you ever hear 
that I was a blaſphemer, a whoremonger, a rioter, 
and every thing that is baſe and infamous?” — 
Lou, my Lord!” ſaid the Biſhop, every one 
knows you are the pattern of humility, godlineſs, 
and virtue.” Well, my Lord, what ſatisfaction 
can [I have of a learned and Reverend Divine, 
who, under his own hand, lays all this to my 
charge? „ Surely,” anſwered his Grace, © no 
man in his right ſenſes, that knew your Lordſhip, 
would 
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would preſume to do it; and, if any clergyman 
has been guilty of ſuch an vffence, your Lordſhip, 
will have fatisfation from the Spiritual Court.” 
Upon this, Lord K——e delivered to his Grace 
the letter, which he told him was that morning 

delivered by the Dean's ſervant; and which both 
the Archbiſhop and the Earl knew to be Dean 
Madden's hand-writing. 


The Archbiſhop immediately ſent for the Dean, 
who, happening to be at home, inſtantly obeyed 
the ſummons. Before he entered the room, his 
Grace adviſed Lord K——e to walk into another 
apartment, while he diſcourſed the gentleman about 
it, which his Lordſhip accordingly did. When 
the Dean entered, his Grace, looking very ſternly, 
demanded if he had wrote that letter: The Dean 
_ anſwered, «I did, my Lord.” —* Mr. Dean,” re- 
turned the prelate, I always thought you a man 
of ſenſe and prudence; but this unguarded attion 
muſt lefſen you in the eſteem of all good men:—_ 
To throw out ſo many cauſeleſs inveQtives againſt 
the moſt unblemiſhed nobleman in Europe, and 
accuſe him of crimes to which he and his family 
have ever been ſtrangers, muſt certainly be the 
effect of a diſtempered brain: Beſides, Sir, you 
| Have, by this means, laid yourſelf open to a pro- 
en, which will either oblige you publicly to 
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retract what you have ſaid, or to ſuffer the conſe- 
quence.” © My Lord,” anſwered the Dean, © I 
never think at, or write any thing for which I 
am afraid to be called to an account before any 
tribunal upon earth; and, if I am to be profecuted 
for diſcharging the duties of my funktion, I will 
ſuffer, patiently, the ſevereſt penalties in juſtifica- 
tion of it.” And ſo ſaying the Dean retired with 


ſome emotion, and left the two Noblemen as 
much 1 in the dark as ever. 


= Land K——e went . and ſent for a Proc- 
tor, to whom he committed the Dean's letter, and 
ordered a citation to be ſent to him as foon as 


poſſible. In the mean time the Archbiſhop, whe 


knew the Dean had a family to provide for, and 
foreſaw that ruin muſt attend his entering into a 
ſuit with ſo powerful a perſon, went to his houſe, 
and recommended to him to aſk my Lord's par. 
don, before the matter became public. Aſk his 
pardon,” ſaid the Dean, © why the man is dead.” 
& Lord K=—edead! © No, Lord Roſs. * Good 
God!“ faid the Archbiſhop, “ did not you ſend a 
letter yeſterday to Lord K———e?” © No, truly, 
my Lord, but I ſent one to the unhappy Earl of 
Roſs, who was then given over; and I thought it 
my duty to write to him in the manner I did 
Upon examining the ſervant, the whole was retti- 
| fied; 
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fied; and the Dean ſaw, with real regret, that 


Lord Roſs died as he had lived; nor did he con- 


tinue in this life above four hours after he ſent off 
the letter. The footman loſt his place by the jeſt, 
and was, indeed, the only ſufferer for my Lord's 
laſt piece of humour. 


ANECDOTE or PRINCE MAURICE. 


JRINCE MAURICE of Naffau, of immortal 


memory, governor of the Dutch Brazils, 
| having one day many officers at his table, and 


being in a very good humour, called for a glaſs of 
wine, and pledging one of his captains, ſaid, 


„Here's to you, ſoldier!” The captain ſtarted, 
and replied, « My Prince, you miſtake; I am one 
of your captains, not a ſoldier.” The Prince 
hereupon took a ſecond glaſs, and ſaid, Here's 
to you, captain, who are no ſoldier!” The com- 


pany remarked the poignancy of the reply, and 


the captain was abaſhed. This magnanimous 


Prince and ſoldier was, on account of ſome 


ſuſpicions of his condutt,recalled by his ſovereign, 
and went into the ſervice of the Elettor of Bran- 


denburg, who created him governor of all the 


provinces in Weſtphalia. 
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ANECDOTE or LOUIS XIV. 
” KING of FRANCE. 
1 de Saint Agnan and Dangeau 
had perſuaded the King he could write 
verſes as well as another. Louis made the expe- 
riment, and compoſed a madrigal, which he him... 
ſelf did not think very good. One morning he 
ſaid to the Marſhal de Grammont, Read this, 
Marſhal, and tell me if eyer you faw any thing fo 
bad; finding I have lately addicted myſelf to poe- 
try, they bring me any traſh." The Marſhal 
having read, anſwered, . Your Majeſty is a moſt 
excellent judge in all matters of taſte, for, I think 
I never read any thing ſo ſtupid or fo ridiculous.” 
The King laughed, Do not you think he muſt. 
be a very filly fellow who compoſed it?” * It is 
not poſſible to call him any thing elſe,” ſaid 
Grammont. I am delighted,” ſaid the King, 
to hear you ſpeak your ſentiments ſo freely and 
frankly, for I wrote it myſelf.” Every body pre- 
ſent laughed at the Marſhal's confuſion, as it cer- 
tainly was as malicious a trick as could poſſibly 
be played on an old courtier. FF; iy 
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The Honourable ROBERT BOYLE, 
The moſt exact ſrarcher into the Works of Nature, 
that any age has known, and who ſaw atheiſm 
andi inficelity beginning to ſhew themſelves in tie 
looſe and vol ptious reign of Ring Charles the 
Second, p:rfſued his philoſophical enquiries with 
religious views, to li the minds of men in a 
firm belief. and thorough ſenſe of the infinite 
power. and wiſdom of the great Creator. 


HIS account we have from Dr. BurNErT, 
who was intimately acquainted with him,; 
and who ſays, It appeared from thoſe who con. 
6 verſed with him on his enquiries into nature, 
© that his main deſign in that (on which as he had 
© his own eye conſtantly, ſo he took care to put 
others often in mind of it) was to raiſe in himſelf 
© and others, vaſter thoughts of the greatneſs and 
glory, and of the wiſdom and goodneſs of God.” 
This was ſo deep in his thoughts, that he concludes 
the article of his will, which relates to the Royal 
Society, in theſe words: * Wiſhing them a happy 
© ſucceſs in their attempts to diſcover the true na- 
© ture of the works of God; and praying that they | 
and all other ſearchers into phyſical truths, may 
* cordially refer their attainments, to the glory of 
© the great Author of Nature, and to the comfort 
5 of mankind.” 


In 
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In another place the ſame perſon ſpeaks of him 
thus: © He had the profoundeſt veneration for the 
great Cod uf heaven and earth, that I ever ob- 
© ſerved in any man. The very name of God, was 


never mentioned by him, without a pauſe and 


© yvittble ſtop in his diſcourſe.” 


Of the ſtrictneſs and examplarineſs of the whole 
courſe of his life, he ſays: I might here challenge 
© the whole tribe of libertines to come and view 
© the uſefulneſs, as well as the excellence, of the 
© Critian Religion, in a life that was entirely 
dedicated to it.” 


The veneration he had for the holy ſcriptures 
appears, not only from his ſtudying them with 
great attention, and exhorting others to do the 
ſ.me, but more particularly, from a diſtin trea- 
tiſe which he wrote, on purpoſe to defend the 
ſcripture ſtyle, and to anſwer all the objeftions 
which proſaue and irreligious perſons have made 
agaiuſt it. Arid his zeal in propogating Chriſti- 
ph ty in the world, appears by many 3 and large be. 

-ofaQtions tO ti· at end. 
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A NOBLE 


INSTANCE OF GENEROSITY, 
RECORDED BY PLUTARCH. 


maſter, entered his chamber to execute his 
purpoſe at a time when others were with him. The 


intent was as evident as the miſtake: the maſter 
enquired the cauſe of his reſolution, and owned it 
was a juſt one: inſtead of ordering him to the tor- 


tures, he gave him his liberty; and he found him, 
to the lateſt hour of his life, the muſt affectionate 
of his friends. 


— 


The Aﬀeding Hiſtory of 
LUCY MIRANDA. 


N the year 1539, Gabot, the Governor of the 


fort of the Holy Ghoſt, in Paraguay, having 
occaſion to embark for Spain, appoiated Nunez 


de Lara to ſucceed him in his abſence; but left 
him no more than one hundred and twenty men, 
with a ſmall quantity of proviſions, in a place 


where the Spaniards had few certain friends, and 
an immenſe number of declared enemies. 


Lara, on his fide, ſeeing himſelf ſurrounded by 


nations, from whom he could expect i no reſpett 


but 


SLAVE, having determined the death of his 


1 

but in proportion as he could command it, thought 
the beſt thing he could do, would be to gain over 
thoſe neareſt to him, which were the. Timbuez ; 
and he ſucceeded pretty well in the attempt. But 
dis ſucceſs ſoon proved fatal to him, in a manner 
he little dreamed of. Mangora, Cacique of the 
Timbuez, happening, in one of the frequent viſits 
he paid to Lara, to ſee Lucy Miranda, a Spaniſh 
lady, and wife of Sebaſtian Hurtado, one of the 
principal officers of the fort, became deeply ena- 
moured with her. It was not long before ſhe 
perceived it; and knowing what ſhe had to fear 

from a barbarian, with whom it was ſo much the 
Commander's intereſt to live upon good terms, 
| ſhe did all that lay in her power not to be ſeen 
any more by him, and to guard againſt any 
violence or ſurprize. Mangora, on his ſide, 
thinking that if he could but get her to his habi- 
tation, he might diſpoſe of her as he pleaſed, often 
ivited Hurtado to come and ſee him, and bring his 
| wife along with him. But Hurtado as often beg- 
ged to be excuſed, alledging, that he could not 
abſent himſelf from the fort, without the com- 
mander's leave; and that he was ſure he ſhould 
never be able to obtain it. 


Such an anſwer as this was enough to let the 
n ſee, that to ſucceed i in his deſigns upon 
the 


3 
the wife, he muſt fi.it get rid of the hnſhand — 
While he was therefore conſidering ways and 
means to do it, he got intelligence, that the huſ- 
band had been detached, with another officer 
called Ruiz Moſchera, and fifty {.Idiers, to col. 
le& proviſions. Looking upon this, tnerefore, as 
a favourable opportunity, ſince it not only re. 
moved the huſband, but weakened the garriſon, 
by which the wife might expect to be protected, he 
poſted four thouſand picked men in a marſh in the 
neighbourhood of the fort, and ſet out for it, with 

thirty others loaded with refreſhments. On his 
arrival at the gates of it, he ſent word to Lara, 
that, hearing how much he was in want of provi- 
ſions, he was come with enough to ſerve him, till 
the return of the convoy. Lara received the 

treacherous Cacique with the greateſt demonſtra.. 
tions of gratitude, and inſiſted upon entertaining 
him and his followers. This was what Mangora 
had expected; and he had accordingly given his 
men inſtructions how to behave, and appointed 
ſignals for thoſe he had poſted in the marſh. 


The entertainment began with a great deal of 

cheerfulneſs on both fides, and laſted till night 
was far advanced; when, the Spaniards riſing to 
break up, Mangora gave ſome of his attendants 
the ſignal for doing what he had before-hand di- 
OO e =  reaed; 
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rected; which was to ſet fire to the magazines of 
the fort as ſoon as the Spaniards ſhould be retired. 
This was accordingly done, without the Spaniards 
having the leaſt ſuſpicion of the matter. The offi- 
cers were ſcarce compoſed to reſt, when moſt of 

them being alarmed by the ſoldiers cry ing out fire! 
| fire! and jumping out of bed to extinguiſh it, the 
Indians ſeized the opportunity of diſpatching 
them. The reſt were killed in their ſleep; and 
the four thouſand men poſted in the marſh, hav- 
ing been at the ſame time let into the fort, it was 
immediately filled with ſlaughter and confuſion. 
The Governor, though wounded, having eſpied 
the treacherous Cacique, made up to him, and 
ran him through the body ; but being more intent 
upon ſatisfying his revenge, than conſulting his 
ſafety, he continued ſo long venting his now uſe- 
leſs fury on the dead body of his enemy, that the 
Indians had time to intercept his light ; and im- 


| mediately diſpatched him. 


There now remained no living ſoul in the fort 
but the unfortunate Miranda, the innocent cauſe 
of ſo bloody a tragedy, ſour other women, and as 
many little children, who were all tied and brought 
before Siripa, brother and ſucceſſor to the late 

Cacique. This barbarian, at the fight of Miran- 
da, conceived the ſame paſſion for her, that had 


proved 
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proved ſo fatal to his brother - and ordered her to 
be unbound, relinquiſhing to his attendants all the 
other priſoners. He then told her, that ſhe muſt 
not conſider herſelf as a flave in his houſe; and 
that it would even be her own fault, if ſhe did 
not h-come the miſtreſs of it; and that he hoped 
ſhe had ſenſe enough to prefer, to an indigent for- 
lorn buſhand, the head of a 20werful nation, who 
would take pleaſure in ſubmitting to her, himſelf, 
and all his ſubjects. Miranda might well expect, 
that, by refuſing his offers, ſhe ſhould expoſe her- 
ſelf, at beſt, to a perpetual and moſt cruel ſlavery; 
but her virtue got the better of every other con- 
fideration. She even gave Siripa the anſwer ſhe 
thought was moſt likely to exaſperate him, in hopes 
his love m ght change into fury, and a ſpeedy 
death put her innocence and honour beyond the 
reach of his brutal inclinations. 


But in this ſhe was greatly miſtaken. Her re- 
fuſals ſerved only to increaſe the eſteem Siripà had 
conceived for her, and heighten his paſſion, which 
he ſtill flattered himſelf he ſhould be at laſt able to 
ſatisfy. He continued, therefore, to trea: her 
with a great deal of lenity, and even ſhewed her 
more civility and reſpett than could U well ex- 

pectcd: trom a barbarian. | But his moderation and 
| gentlencls 
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gentleneſs ſerved only to make her more ſenſible 
of the danger ſhe was expoſed to. 


In the mean time, Hurtado, being returned 
with his convor, was greatly ſurprized to behold 
nothing unt a heap of aſhes, where he had left 
Gabotr's tower. The ftrſt thing he did was to en- 
qui re what was become of his wiſe; and being i. 
| for ned ſhe was with the Cacique of the Timbuez, 
be immediately ſat out to look for her, without = 
couſidering what dangers he thereby fruitleſſly 
expoſed himſelf to. Siripa, at the ſight of a man 
who was the ſole obje& of all Miranda's affections, 
could no longer contain himſelf, but ordered him 
to be tied to a tree, and there hot to death with 
Fung 


His attendants were preparing to ohey him, 
when Miranda, drowi.ed in tears, threw kerſelf 
at the tyrants feet, to obtain the life of her huſ. 
band; and, ſuch is the power of a paſſionate af- 
 feQtion, it calmed the violent ſtorm, which it had 
but a little bf »re excited in the heart of the bar. 
barian. Hur ado was unbou:d; he was even 
| ſometimes permitted to ſee his wife: But the 
Cacique, at the ſ me time he thus indulged them, 
bk then to und rſtand, that they muſt not. on 
pain of dest, auuyt to go al., ſurther lengths. 

It 
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It is therefore probable, he only meant this in- 
dulgence as a ſnare 19 obtain a pretext for recall- 
ing the conditional reprieve he had granted Hur- 
tado, who ſoon ſupplied him with one. A few 
days after, Siripa's wife came to inform him, that 
Miranda was lain down with her huſband; the 
barbarian immediately ran to ex mine the truth 
of the report wich his own eyes; and, in the firſt 
emotion of his paſſion, more to the ſatisfaction of 
his wife's jealouly than his own, he condemned 
Miranda to the flames, and Hurtado to the kind 
death he had but latcly eſcaped. The ſentence 
was immediately executed, and this faithful-pair 
expired in ſight of each other: full of ientiments 
worthy of their virtues. - 


 PARISIAN ANECDOTE. 


GIRL of the Town in Paris found a pocket 
book in the ftreet, waich on iuſpection ſhe 
found to contain notes to the amount of 182.000 
livres, payable to the bearer.— Struck with the 
importance of the loſs which the owner muſt ſuſ- 
| tain, he char.ning girl carried the pocket-book, 
with its contents, to M. le Noir, Lieutenant of the 
Police. The Magiſtrate, ſurprized at ſuch an in- 
ſlance of geueroſity, aſked her who ſhe was? She 
Te: ſaid 
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ſaid ſhe was of a good family, whom ſhe had diſc 
graced. XI. le Noir, delighted with her op «meſs, 
as well as generoſity. took her addreſs. The pro- 

prietor of the book loft no time i : repairing to the 


Magiſtrate to aſſiſt him i the recovery of his pro- 
perty. M. le Noir ſent foi the gu, and preicnd 


her and the book together to the geudeman, re- 
lating to him, at the ſame time, ber behaviour. — 
The Gentleman demanded in rapture, what re- 
ward ſhe ſhould receive for her generoſity aud 
truth? © The enlargement,” replies ſhe, © of 
three of my unfortunate companions, who are now 
impriſoned in the houſe of Salpetricre, for having 
viclded like mylſe!f, by hard neceſſity, to the proſ- 
titution which they abhor.” This new demonſtra- 
tion of virtue, ſtill exalted her in their eſteem. 
Her companions were relieved, and the gentle- 
man farther inſiſted on her acceptance of a pen- 
fion of 1299 livres, with which ſhe declared ſhe 
would ſettle in ſome of the provincial convents, 
as her family would not receive her. lere is a 
teflon to thoſe prudes who are fond of ſlandering 
thoſe unhappy women, and who include in the 
tots of chaſtity, every poſlible vice. 


TY 
AN ANECDOTE 
OF THE | 


F of RICHARD . 
' KING OF ENGLAND 


MINSTREL, called Blondel, who owed 
> his fortune to Richard, animated with ten- 
derneſs towards his illuſtrious maſter, was reſolved 
to go over the world 'till he had diſcovered the 
deſtiny of this Prince. He had already traverſed 
Europe, and was returning through Germany; 
| when talking one day at Lintz, in Auſtria, with 
the inn-kecper, in order to make this diſcovery, 
he learnt that there was near the city, at the en- 
trance of a foreſt, a ſtrong and antient caſtle, in 
which there was a priſoner who was guarded with 
great care. A ſecret impulſe perſuaded Blondel 
that this priſoner was Richard; he went imme 
diately to the caſtle, the ſight of which made him 
tremble; he got acquainted with a peaſant, who 
went often there to carry proviſion, queſtioned 
and offered him a conſiderable ſum to declare who 
it was that was ſhut up there; but the good man; 
though he readily told all he knew, was ignorant 
both of the name and the quality of the priſoner. 
He could only inform him, that he was watched 
with the moſt exact attention, and was ſuffered no 
communication with any one but the keeper of the 
caſtle 
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 eaſt'e and his ſervants. He added. that the 
priſoner had no other amuſement than looking 
over the country, through a ſmall grated window, 
which ſerved alſo for the light that gi immered 1 in- 
io his apartment. © 


| He t Id him that this caſtle was a horrid abode; 
that the ſtair-caſe and the apartments were black 
with age, and ſo dark, that at noon-day it was 
neceſſary to have lighted flambeaux to find the 
way along them. 


Blondel liſtened with eager attention, and me- 
ditated ſeveral ways of coming at the priſoner, but 
all in vain. At laſt when he found that from the 
| height and narrowneſs of the window he could not 
get a ſight of his dear maſter, for he firmly believed 
it was him, he bethought himſelf of a French ſong, 
the laſt couplet of which had been compoſed by 
Richard, and the firit by himſelf. After he had 
ſung with a loud and harmonious voice, the firſt 
part, he ſuddenly ſtopped, and heard a voice, 
which came from the caſtle window, “ continue 
and finiſh the ſong.” Tranſported with joy, he 
was now aſſured it was the King his maſter, who 
was confined in this diſmal caſtle. The chronicle 
adds, that one of the keeper's ſervants falling ſick, 
he hired himſelf to him, and thus made himſelf. 


known 
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| known to Richard; and informing his Nobles, 
ith all poſſible expedition, of the ſituation of their 


Monarch, he was relealed from his confinement on 
paying a large ranſom. 


— — 


Ax ITALIAN ANECDOTE. 


ATILDA was married very young to a 
Neapolitan Nobleman of the firſt Quality, 
and found herſelf a widow and a mother at the 
age of fifteen. As ſhe ſtood one day careſſing her 
infant ſon in the open window of an apartment, 
which hung over the river Volturna; the child, 
with a ſudden ſpring, leaped from her arms into 
the flood below, and diſappeared in a moment. 
The mother, ſtruck with inſtant ſurprize, and mak- 
ing an effort to ſave him, plunged in after; but, 
far from being able to aſſiſt the infant, ſhe herſelf 
with great difficulty eſcaped to the oppoſite ſhore, 
Juſt when ſome French ſoldiers were plundering 


the country on that hide, who immediately made 
her their priſoner. 


As the war was then carried on between the 
French and Italians with the utmoſt inhumanity, 
they were going at once to perpetrate theſe two 
extremes ſuggeſted by appetite and cruelty. This 
M | baſe 
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baſe reſolution, however, was oppoſed by a young 
officer, who, though their retreat required the 
utmoſt expedition, placed her behind him, and 
brought her in ſaſety to his native city. Her 
beauty at firſt caught his eye, her merit ſoon after 
his heart. They were married; he roſe to the 
higheſt poſts; they lived long together, and were 
happy. But the felicity of a ſoldier can never be 
called permanent: after an interval of ſeveral years, 
the troops which he commanded having met with 
a repulſe, he was obliged to take ſhelter in the 
city where he had lived with his wife. Here they 
ſuffered a ſiege, and the city at length was taken, 
Few hiſtories can produce more various inſtances 
of cruelty, than thoſe which the French and Ita- 
lians at that time exerciſed upon each other. It 
was reſolved by the victors, upon this occaſion, 
to put all the French priſoners to death; but par- 
_ ticularly the huſband of the unfortunate Matilda, 
as he was principally inſtrumental in protrafting 
the ſiege. Their determinations were in general, 
executed almoſt as ſoon as reſolved upon. The 
_ captive ſoldier was led forth, and the executioner, 
with his ſword, ſtood ready, while the ſpeQtators, 
in gloomy filence awaited the fatal blow; which 
was only ſuſpended till the General, who preſided 
as Judge, ſhould give the ſignal. It was in this in- 
terval of anguiſli and expeQation, that Matilda 
„ 


1 
came to take her laſt ſarewell of her huſband and 
deliverer, deploring her wretched ſituation, and 
the cruelty of fate that had ſaved her from periſh- 
ing by a premature death in the river Volturna, to 
he the TpeRtator of ſtill greater calamities. The 
Ceneral, who was a young man, was ſtruck with 
ſurprize at her beauty, and pity at her diſtreſs; 
but with: ſtill ſtronger emotions when he heard her 
mention her former dangers.—He was her ſon, 
the infant for whom ſhe had encountered ſo much 
danger: he acknowledged her at once his mother 
and fell at her feet. The reſt may be eaſily ſup- 
poſed: the captive was ſet free; and all the happineſs 
that love, friendſhip, and duty could confer on 
eacn, were united. yn i 


ANECDOTE 


c Nix ox 1 DE 5 ExCLos. 


ADAME de L!ENCLOS was always much 

11 careſſed, on account of the charms of her 

| wit, and the happineſs of an amiable diſpoſition. 

Without being the paragon of beauty, ſhe com- 

manded all the reſpect that is generally paid to it. 

The ſweetneſs and equality of her charatter, a 

probity ſincere and natural, a reſolute ſoul, and 
M2 a heart 
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a heart as tender as it was faithful, procured her 
admirers, even wien ſhe was fir advanced in life. 
The account which her biographer gives of the 
Abbot of Gedoyn's attachment to her, is truly 
ſingular. This Abbot was preſented to her when 
he was twenty nine years of age, and Ninon ap- 
proached her eightieth. However, whether it 
was thought the caprice of love, or an inconceiv, 
able enchantment, the Abbot became paſſionately 
fond of her, and was ſo ardent in his ſolicitations, 
that Ninon conſented to liſten to him; but ſhe 
would not conſent to make him happy till the end 
of a certain period, which ſhe fixed. The time 
arrived. He threw bimſelf on his knees, and con- 
jured her in the name of love, to keep the pro- 
miſe ſhe had made. The Abbot ſoon ceaſed to 
ſolicit. Enchanted with his good fortune, he aſked | 
her, why ſhe had ſuffered him to languiſh ſo long? 
* Alas! my dear Abbot,” replied Ninon, © my 
tenderneſs had ſuffered as much as yours, but it 
was the effect of a ſpark of vanity. I was deſir- 
ous, for the novelty of the caſe, to wait till J had 
reached my eightieth ** which 4: did laſt 
night. a 


ANECDOTE. 
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FO ARRICK and Hogarth ſitting together at a 
WL. tavern, mutually lamenting the want of a 
picture of Fielding. © I think (ſaid Garrick) 1 
could make his face;” which he did accordingly. 
« For Heaven's ſake hold, David,” ſaid Hogarth, 
remain as you are for a few minutes.” —Garrick 
did ſo while Hogarth ſketched the outlines, which 
were afterwards finiſhed from their mutual recol- 
lection; and this drawing was the original of all 
the portraits we have at preſent of the admired 
author of Tom Jones: But Garrick and Hogarth 
did not always agree fo well. The latter intreated 
his friend David at one time to ſit for his own pic- 
ture, with which Garrick complied; but while the 
painter was proceeding with his taſk, he miſchiev. 
ouſly altered his face with gradual change, ſo as 
to render the portrait perfectly unlike. Hogarth 
| blamed the unlucky effort of his art, and began a 
| ſecond time, but with the ſame ſucceſs. After 
ſwearing a little, he began a third time, and did 
not diſcover the trick until after three or four re- 
p<titions. He then got into a violent paſſion, and 
would have thrown his palette, pencils, and pound 
bruſhes at Garrick's h-ad, if the wag had not made 
his eſcape from the variegated ſtorm of colours 
that purſued him. 
3 ROYAL 
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ROYAL ANECDOTE. 
| A CIRCUMSTANCE occurred ſome time 
ago, which, as it ſerves, however ſimpie in 
itſelf, to put the private character of our amiable 
SA in its true light, that of being the bene- 
volent father of his people, ought on no account 
to be buried in oblivion. 


In the courſe of his walks one morning with the 
H— A t by his ſide, he met a farmer's ſer- 
vant travelling to W with a load of commo- 
dities for market. Unhappily, however, the cart 
was ſtuck faſt in the mud; nor could the man 
himſelf extricate it with all his might. 


Both the K—— and the P—— were dreſſed. 
in a ſtyle of ſimplicity; and as if with one impulſe 
of humanity, they immediately ruſhed forward to 
the aſſiſtance of the embarraſſed ruſtic: Having, 
through the dint of main ſtrength, enabled him to 
ſet his cart to rights, the honeſt fellow, glowing 
with gratitude, aſked them very cordially if they 
would accept of a cup of ale from him at the next 
bouſe; adding, that in the mean time they were 
heartily welcome to take a ſcat upon the cart. 
Each of theſe offers was of courſe declined, and 
they parted; the K—— having previouſly ſlipped 
into his hands a guinea, and the P. two gui- 
meas. ns 


The 
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The man was thunderſtruck; nor could he help 
ſpreading about the particulars of his adventure 
the moment he reached W——, From theſe it 
1 plainly, that it was to the K — and 

the P he had been indebted ſo bighly ; and 

the only circumſtance that ſeemed to puzzle the 
man himſelf, and make him doubt the fact, was, 
that the * ſhould have given two pieces, while 
the K— gave him but one. 


Every thing, as pere related, preſently reached 
the ears of his M ; and happening, the week 
following, to meet the ſame man again, on his 
way to market, he ſtopped him and ſmiled. 


« Well, my friend, (ſaid he) I find you were 
rather diſſatisfied with the little preſent I made 
you when laſt we met: The ſon you thought more 
munificent than the father. —He was ſo I confeſs; 
but remember this, my good fellow, that I am 
obliged to be juſt before I can be generous. My 
ſon has, at preſent, nobody to care for but him- 
ſelf, and I (with an infinite deal of more anxiety 
in my boſom than you poſhbly experience) am 
bound to promote the happineſs of millions, who 
look to me for that proteQiion, which your chil- 
dren at home exped, and have a right to demand 
from you. 

Of 
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OF ROMANTIC 


NOTIONS or FRIENDSHIP: 


OR, THE 
HISTORY of AMICUS. 


HE ancient notions of Chivalry do not (how- 
ever prepoſterous they may ſeem) exceed 

the extravagance of our ordinary conceptions of 
what is called Friendſhip. Young people carry 
this to ſo enthuſiaſtic a height, that even though 
it ſprings from a noble ſource, they ought to be 
warned againſt the indulgence of it, as it expoſes 
them, ſooner or later, to the artifices of more ex- 
perienced characters. There can be no objection 
to an endeavour to obtain one valuable friend; 
but it is much to be feared, if we expe& more 
than one, we ſhall be bitterly diſappointed; at 
| leaſt I was a ſad example of this, and I ſhall com- 
mit my ſtory to poſterity, that I may at leaſt do 
what is incumbent upon every man—contribute 
my mite to the ſervice of my fellow- creatures. 


8 I AM one of thoſe mortals who never knew 
the value cf reſiſtance, and could never be maſter 
of the language of denial. Acquieſcenge & civility, 
were ever my charatteriſtics. I never gave af. 

fronts, and I even received them without much 
acrimony of recrimination. By this negative ex- 
_ cellence 
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cellence I acquired a numerous acquaintance, and 
imagined myſelf in very general eſteem. To ſay 
the truth, I did not doubt, but if it ſhould ever be 
neceſſary for me to uſe their ſervices, I might 
command them without reſerve. 


: the courſe of a little time I had occaſion to 
make the trial; for by unexpected failures in bu- 
ſineſs, and other ill ſtrokes of fortune, I was 


ſtript of every thing but—reſources of Friendſhip. 


« Here follows an accurate journal of my ſuc- 
ceſſes in a pecuniary application: 


“ aroſe early one melancholy morning, and 
turned my affairs on all ſides, to ſee if, by any new 
arrangements, I could ſet all right again. I took 
a walk into the ſtreet of my village where I re- 
ſided, and tried to ſhake off my chagrin; but the 
proſpe& was too dark for me. It will not do, 
(faid I) aſſiſtance muſt directly, muſt this very 
day be obtained, or I am ruined for ever.” This 

ſentiment had ſcarce paſſed in my mind before one 
of the oldeſt, ableſt, and richeſt of my friends came 
towards me and witk the greateſt cordiality wiſhed 
me the health and pleaſures of the morning.— 
I accepted them with equal warmth. Our har. 
mony was favourable to the ſubje& in hand, and 
I ſpoke it as follows: © I am exceedingly re- 
= = joiced 
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joiced to meet you, (here my friend ſmiled) par- 
ticularly to ſee you in ſo chearful a humour (here 
my friend ſmiled again) it ſuits well with a little 
petition that I have now to make to your pocket, 
(here my friend ſeemed a little uneaſy ;)—Yes, 
dear Mr. RiTtcuLEy, I ſay to your pocket. You 
have always exprelſed a deſire to ſerve me: I am 
now in the utmoſt need of your aſſiſtance, and 1 
| know it will not be more plealing for me to re- 
ceive your kindneſs, than for you to confer it. — 
What a pleaſure is there in being indebted to a 
friend! It excites both gratitude and ſenſibility, 
you will thank me, that I have made you happy in 
the opportunity of obliging me: Pray let me have 
a thouſand pounds without delay.” 


lere my friend gave a great hem, and ſaid 
with ſome incoherence, Yes, yes, no doubt, cer- 
tainly, a thouſand pounds—by all means— 1 ſhall 
be very glad—but the truth is, I have not got 
five guineas in the houſe. At any other time I 
ſhall be proud to ſerve you.” 


Here my friend, who had a little time before 


been noticing the extreme beauty of the weather, 


found out that it was terribly cold, and wiſhed me 
a good morning. I called two days after and ſaw 
him at his window, but—+- was nc at home. 


& The 
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& The next perſon that encountered me, was 
Nr. STURDY, a wealthy farmer, who accoſted me 
win ihe news of his having receiv'd a prize of 
fs ooo in the lottery. tle was all joy and jollity. 
This is the very moment, ſaid 1 to mylelf, ſo, 

v. ithout any ceremony, I told him that he muſt do 
mea favour: That will I, (ſaid he) for 1 am 
fo rich, I icarce know what to do. © The very 
thing! (ſaid I)—you ſhall lend me a thouſand 


pounds.“ 


hy Whew! (ſaid he) How much? - Why, you 
are a worthy man, and I would ſerve you with all 
my heart, but if I was to lend my prize-money, I 
ſhould have no luck another time. At preſent I 
cannot aſſiſt you therefore, but at any future op- 
portunity, you may depend upon my readieſt and 
very beſt endeavours.” 


ce My third application was made to a Lady of 
great reputed generoſity. I laid my caſe patheti- 
cally before her: © Good heaven, Sir, (ſaid ſhe) 
how ſincerely I pity you! Only to ſee the revo- 
lutions of this world! Why, vou was a very re- 
ſponſible man ſome little time ago; I remember 
you talked of a carriage. God bleſs me how ſur- 
prizingly the things of this world turn about! They 
are topſy-turvy in a moment. Now, if any man in 
Na the 
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the univerſe but yourſelf had told me that you 
could ſtand in need of money in the way of bor- 
rowing, I ſhould have vindicated you from the 
ſcandal. Mercy upon us, how careful we ought to 
be; we ſhould turn a ſhilling over ten times be- 
fore we let it go out of our hands; and even then 
we ſhould take good care, that we have iwvelve- 
pence, or twelve-penny-worth for it. Oh lack-a 
day, oh lack-a-day ! On deary oh! oh deary oh! 


„Here the lady, my old friend, went away 
lifting up her hands and pitied me excceding]y. 


„The fourth application, was to another Lady 
who heard my ſtory with great attention; laid, 
that ſhe was beyond meaſure touched at it, as well 
as at my misfortune, but ſhe excuſed herſelf from 
alliſting me with a thouſand pounds, becauſe, © Sir, 
(iays ſhe) as I am not married, and you have no 
ſecurity to offer me, it would give the world rea- 
ſon to believe, there was ſomething between us 
more than there ought to be. It is my delicacy, 
and not my want of inclinxtion, that refuſes you, 
I proteſt, Sir, I hope you will ſee it in the right 
light. Young women muſt, in this age, be very | 
guarded in their conduct. They muſt not be even 
ſeen to long converſing with men alone.” 


Upon 
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2 upon this my fair friend walked off in 2 great ; 
_ hurry, for the lake of her delicacy. 


&« The perſon I next ſpoke to had once borrowed 
five thouſar.d pounds of me. He was now rich 
himſelf, and as I had heard, rich by lending out 
rey at a certain intereſt, I opened the matter 
briefly: «+ How much will do? faid he very 
civilly. * A thouſand pounds,” faid I. * you ſhall 
have it.” My heart jumpt for joy.—* Pray what 
ſecurity do you chooſe to offer? Security 
(faid 1! T wiſh it to be a matter of friendſhip” - 
Frievdſhip! (ſaid he) friendſhip and a thouſand 
pounds !— Pardon me—they never met together 
in my time, and I wiſh you a very good day. 
Friendſhip and a thouſa d pounds, indeed! 


e Upon this mv friend turned upon his heel, 
ard rapping his cane augrily on the grows, never 
ſp ke to me e afterwards.” 


« I now wiel a Clergyman. whoſe favourite 
Sunday- ſubjeci was Benevolence: Little doubt 
here, methought, as be was rich 1 in preferments, 
and in private fortune: I told him the whole aſ- 
fair. Miſcondutt, young man, (ſaid he) is often 
called misfortune. Don't deceive yourſelf. If 
you have been imprudent, confeſs it, for confeſ- 
hou is the tirſt ſtep towards penitence, and peni- 
| tence 
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tence is che true path to pardon, and pardon is 
the high road to felicity, If thou tall erred err 
no more. Turn from thy evil ways, and de that 
which is right. Work while it is yet day, leit the 
night come and overtake thee. Remember theſe 
ſayings and be happy. As to money it ill becomes 
my profeſſion to encourage miſconduct. Child, 

go thy ways, go thy ways.” 


My friend, the Parſon, walked off in a very 
ſtately manner, and the very next day, which was 
Sunday, preached a moſt pompous and pathetic 
dilcourſe upon the indiſpenſable Duties of Cha- 
Iitv. 


In this way did I proceed to no purpoſe, but - 
that of loſing my time, until another of my friends 
who had heard of theſe my pecuniary petitions, 
arreſted me for a large debt contratted in tne way 
of buſineſs: J was thhown into priſon, and I ſub- 
ut at this time on the bounty of a Sailor without 
an arm.“ FS 


LXTRAORDINARY 


[NSLANCE or GR: \TITUDE. 


A. worthy voung Clergyman who had a ſmall 
curacy of forty pounds a year, was preſented 


by 
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by a gentleman to a vicarage of a hundred and fifty 
pounds a year, which he enjoyed ſome time; but 
never altered his manner of living. His patron 
from a too open generoſity, and want of economy 
in the condutting an eſtate of twelve hundred 
pounds a year, deep mortgaged, when he came to 
it, more money taken up afterwards by him, with a 
long arrear of intereſt, and the additional expence of 
protratting the fore-cloſurc, was, at laſt, rendered 
| incapable of longer preventing it; and the mort- 
gage took poſſeſſion. When this unhappy news 
reached the young Clergyman, he immediately ſet 
out to wait upon his Patron, to offer his aſſiſt- 
ance in the diftreſsful ſituation, to which he was 
reduced: who when he ſaw him ſaid Mr. ——;, 
I take this viſit extremely kind of you; and the 
more ſo ſince I find myſelf deſerted, almoſtby every 
man, who formerly had not only pride but intereſt 
in my friendſhip, yet, now avoid me, leſt they 
ſhould be called upon to make the ſlighteſt retri- 
bution ; and though the ſcanty ſtipend you poſſeſs, 
will not admit your ſerving me, it is a mark of 
eſtcem and gratitude, I am moſt feelingly affected 
with. The Clergyman deeply touched at this re- 
lation, was obliged to turn away his head, to hide 
thoſe marks of ſenſibility he felt riſing towards his 
eyes, leſt they ſhould give any additional grief to 
the man he ſo highly revered, and already found 
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too much diſtreſſed. After ſhiſting them, as well 
as poſſible, he preſerved the ſame deference of be- 
haviour to his Patron, he had ever paid him, laving 
with an apparent mixture of confuſion, and fear of 
_ offending, ** I hope Sir, that gei tle humanity and 
benevolence of mind, ever ſo diſtinguiſhable, and 
moſt eſpecially towards me, of which, I ſhall ever 
Tetain an indelible ſenſe, wiil pardon what I am 
going to propoſe, as ſome alleviation of the miſ- 
| fortunes which humanity and benevolence have 
chiefly drawn upon you; and are alſo imbitered 
by the ingratitude of thoſe, who were the hateful 
inſtruments,” —filling with concern, he was unable 
to proceed ; his Patron almoſt as incapable of 
anſwering, ſaid—“ My worthy friend, whatever 
your goodneſs has to propoſe, though it ſhouid 
not prove really eſſential to my intereſt, it will to 
my happineſs and tranquility of mind, even ade. 
quate to the re-poſſeſſion of my fortune: and I 
ſhall receive more ſolid joy in reflecting one ſuch 
man exiſts, than I ever knew amongſt the multi- 
| tude of thoſe who were my former intimates, and 
imaginary friends. What has your generous hu- 
manity to offer? + What” anſwered the other, «I 
fear, Sir, your generous humanity will be apt to 
reject, but pardon me, when I ſay, I muſt inſiſt 
upon your receiving, ſince I can conſider it in 
no other view than your indiſputable right, the 
income 
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income of the Vicarage you ſo bountenuſly be- 
ſtowed, and which now reverts to you, by all the 
laws of gratitude, humanity, and every ſocial vir- 
tue. I can eaſily, Sir, attend the duty of that and 
my curacy, the income of which will fully gratify 
every wiſh I have, but that of contributing to your 
future eaſe and welfare.” The Gentleman, after 
looking ſtedfaſtly upon him, replied, © Amazing! 
Is it in man to partake thus largely of his Creator? 
This ſingle inſtance is ſufficient to ſilence, and put 
to ſhame, all thoſe who meanly attempt to depre- 
cate human nature, and form their judgments of 
its univerſal tendency by the confined limits of 
their own, and their adherents narrow groveling 
minds, infolently arraigning the divine author with 
having conſtituted that ſordidly felfiſhnels, which 
by their own irregular and extrav.gant paſſions, | 
they pervert an impious charge on him, as defec- 
tive in their conſtruction.” After this and many 
other expreſſions of pleaſurable amazement, with 

the ſtrongeſt marks of love and gratitude, he per- 
_ empforily rejected the propolition; which the 
other as ſtrenuouſly inſiſted upon executing, and 
he did from that time conſtantly remit him the 
whole income of his living ; but declined ſeeing 
him, to avoid giving or receiving a confuſion, 

great minds alone are ſuſceptible of. Is it in the 
gifts of fortune, though in her moſt wanton lux- 
O urious 
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arious mood, to miniſter to the mind of man, the 


| leaſt comparative degree of pleaſure, in wealth, 
ſervants, equipage, and pomp, to that, which this 
great, this worthy man enjoyed, in the calm con- 
ſciouſneſs of poſſeſſing ſo ample, fo beneficent a 
heart. Es 
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HOPE 1s a BLESSING 
WHICH WE KNOW NOT 
HOW SUFFICIENTLY TO PRIZE. 


TT is aſtoniſhing, that man, the moſt noble 
Being of the creation, ſhould have ſo many 
 imperfettions as we find him ſurrounded with. It 
ſeems that there is always ſomething which he 
wants, ſince no moment in life paſſes without ſome 
deſires. Every thing he fees, every thing he 
hears, and every thing he thinks of, excites in his 
heart ſo many paſſions as nothing can extinguiſh, 
and which it is almoſt impoſſible for him to grati- 
fy; his weakneſs cannot anſwer to the vivacity of 
his imagination to furniſh the means of ſatisfying 
itſelf; an eternal uneaſineſs devours him, which 
nothing but hope can ſatisfy. 


Though frequently unhappy in his projects, yet 
man is very eagerly bent upon them; and even 
— = 
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the misfortune of having failed therein does fot 
the molt part ſerve him as a freſh motive to pro- 
ſecute them. This thirſt which he cannot quench, 
and which inceſſantly burns within him; theſede- 
fires always inſatiable, and which he is never ſure 
of ſatisfying, would be to him no doubt a terrible 
puniſhment, without the hope of ſucceſs, with 
which he flatters himſelf, and which at leaſt renders 
bim happy by the idea he forms to himſelf, that he 
cannot fail of being ſo. 


In fact, nor E never leads him but through a- 
greeable roads, even to the farther end, when it is 
forced to leave him; it alone has the power of 
taking from him the ſenſe of the preſent, when it 
is unpleaſing, and of anticipating as preſent the 
happy time to come, where it propoſes to arrive. 
How diſtant ſoever the pleaſing object be, hope 
brings it nigh; ſo that we enjoy a happineſs, while 
we hope for it: if we miſs it, we ſtill hope for it; 
it we come to poſſeſs it, we promiſe ourſelves we 
ſhall always do ſo. 


Happy or unhappy, hope ſupports and animates 

us; and ſuch is the inſtability of human affairs, 
that even hope itſelf juſtifies projects the molt ad- 
venturous, ſince, by continual viciſſitudes of good 
and bad fortune, we have no more reaſon to fear 
| what we hate, than to hope for what we defire. 
_- aw 
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May not we ſay truly, that hope is the ſoul. 
of the univerſe, and a ſpring the moſt 3 to 
maintain che harmony thereof. - 


It is by hope that the whole world governs it- 
fell. Would laws be enadted, if mankind did not 
hope a wiſe policy from them? Should we ſee 
obedient ſubjeRts, if each individual did not by tis 
ſubmiſhon flatter himſelf to contribute to the 
happineſs of his country ? What ſhould become of 
the arts. and how uſcleis would they be reckoned, 

without the hopes of the good effects the world 
muſt reap from them? Would not the ſciences be 
neglecied? Would not talents be uncultivated, 
and the moſt bappy genius's ſink to a brutal rude- 
_ neſs, without the flattering hopes of a ſurer and a 
more refined taſte in every thing that it concerns 
us to know. 


If you aſk the ſoldier, what makes him expoſe 
himſelf fo often to the hazards of days, which he 


might render leſs perilous, or more wh? to 


will tell you, that it is the hope of glory which he 
highly prizes, and which he prefers to the melan- 


choly ſoſtneſs of a life ſpent in an obſcure languor. 


The Merchant traverſes the ſeas, but he hopes to 
indemnify himſelf by his riches for the fears which 
he has undergone amidit the ſtorms and the rocks. 

The 
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The huſbandman, bent down upon his plough, 
waters the ground with his ſweat; but this very 
ground is to feed him; and he would give himſelf 
no trouble to cultivate it, if he did not certainly 
| expett che reward of his labours. 


Whatever be our undertakings, hope is the 
motive to them; it is the foretaſte of our ſucceſs, 
and is, at leaſt, for ſome time a real bleſſing in 
default of that which eſcapes us. It is an antici- 
pated joy which is ſometimes deluſive; but which, 
while it laſts, affords a pleaſure that is no ways 
inferior to the enjoyment of that which we pro- 
miſe ourſelves, and which often effaces the memory 
of all the ſweets we have already taſted in the 
moſt happy ſituation. 


And how could we quietly enjoy liſe if we did 
not live from one day to another, in hopes of pro- 
longing it: There are none, down to ſick perſons, 
even in the moſt deſperate caſe, that are not 
ſhocked at the approach of death, and who have 
not hopes of recovery almoſt in the very moment 
they are expiring. We even carry our hopes be- 
yond the grave; and at the time when we are en- 
deavouring to render ourſelves immortal among 
mankind, full of this flattering idea, we are the 
more diſpoſed to loſe ourſelves trrecoverably in 


the abyls of eternity, 
ANECDOTE 
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ANECDOTE oF HENRY IV. 
OF FRANCE. 


HE faithful ſervants of Henry ofien rep te- 
ſented to him the prejudice it might be t- 
him, if he continued to ſh2w ſuch great clemenc:/ 
towards his enemies. Tae reply he made tothe, 
will ſufficiently prove the goodneſs of his hear. 


If every one of you, who ſpeak this lang ge, 
were to ſay your daily prayers with finceruy of 
heart, you would not offer me this advice. I am 
truly ſenſible that the victory I have © biai ed, 1 
owe ſolely to the great goodneſs of Alinig..ty God, 
who has extended his mercy towards me, though 

_ unworthy of it; and as he pardons my offences, 
fo will I pardon them who have offended againſt 
me; and moreover, convince them of the ſince- 

rity of my heart, by ſhewing them every mark of 
clemency and mercy in my power. If there are 
any who candidly confeſs their faults, and are ſen- 
ſible of their error, it is ſufficient for me that they 

acknowledge it. 


AN ANECDOTE. 


URIN G the Proteftorſhip of Oliver c 
well, a young Officer, who had been bred 
in 
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in France, went to the ordinary at the Black Horſe 
in Holborn, where the perſon that uſually preſided 
at table was a rough, old-faſhioned gentleman, who 
according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, had been 
both Major and Preacher of a Regiment. The 
young officer was venting ſome new fangled no- 
tions, and ſpeaking againſt the diſpenſations of 
Providence. The Major, at firſt, only defired 
him to ſpeak more reſpectfully of one for whom 
all the company had an honour; but finding him 
run on in his extravagance, began to reprimand 
him in a more ſerious manner. * Young man,” 
(faid he) © do not abuſe your maſter while you 
are cating his bread. Conſider whoſe air you 
breathe, whoſe preſence you are in, and who it is 
that gave you the power of that very ſpeech which 
you make uſe of to his diſhonour.” The young 
fellow, who thought to turn matters to a jeſt, 
| aſked him if he was going to preach? But at the 
| ſame time bid him take care what he ſaid when he 
ſpoke to a man of honour. 4 A man of honour!” 
(cried the Major) © thou art an infidel, and a 
blaſplemer, and I ſhall uſe thee as ſuch.” At 


length the quarrel ran ſo high, that the young of- 


ficer challenged the Major. On their coming into 
the garden, the old gentleman adviſed his antago- 
niſt to conſider the place into which one paſs might 
drive him; but finding him grow ſcurrilous, © Sir- | 
ET ” rah, 
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rah, (ſaid he) if a thunderbolt does not ſtrike thee 
dead before I come at thee, I ſhall not fail to chal- 
tize thee for thy profaneneſs to thy Maker, and 
thy ſaucineſs to his ſervant.” This ſaid, he drew 
his ſword, and cried with a loud voice, «The 
ſword of the Lord and of Gideon!” Which ſo ter- 

Tified the young gentleman, that he was inſtantly. 
diſarmed, and thrown on his knees; in which poſ- 
ture he begged for life; which the Major refuſed 
to grant, till he had aſked pardon for his offence 
in a ſhort extempore prayer, which the Major 
dictated on the ſpot; and the other repeated it in 
the preſence of the whole company, which was by 
this time aſſembled in the garden. 


AN UNCOMMON 
Inſtance of the Divine Interpoſition. 


\URING the government of Don Diego de 
Mendoza, in Paraguay, a dreadful famine 
raged at Buenos Ayres; yet Don Pedro, whoſe 
forces were very much weakened by mortality, 
and the attacks of the barbarous nations, being 
afraid of giving the Indians a hab:t of ſpilling 
| Spaniſh blood, forbid the inhabitants, under pain 
of death, to go into the fields inſearch of relief. But, 
as hunger is one of thoſe extremities which makes 

| people 
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people blind to the greateſt dangers, and deaf even 
to the moſt ſacred injunctions, he placed ſoldiers 
at all the out-lets to the country, with orders to 
fire upon thoſe who ſhould endeavour to tranſ- 
greſs his orders. A woman, however, called Mal- 
donata, was lucky enough to clude the vigilance 
of the guards, and God twice preſerved her by 
one of thoſe exertions of his Providence, to which 
public notoriety alone can extort belief from the 
incredulous, apt to take offence at every thing be- 
fide the common courſe of things. This woman, 
having for a long time rambled about the country, 
took notice of a cavern, where ſhe flattered her- 
ſelf ſhe might at laſt find a ſure retreat againſt all the 
dangers that threatened her: but ſhe had ſcarce 
entered it, when ſhe eſpied a lioneſs, the ſight of 
which terrified her to the laſt degree. She was, 
however, ſoon quieted a little, by the careſſes of 
this animal, at the ſame time that ſhe perceived 
they were not diſintereſted. The lioneſs, it ſeems, 
vas reduced to the laſt extremity, as, though her 
term for littering was expired, ſhe could not get 
rid of her burthen. Maldonata upon this took 
courage, and gave the poor creature the aſſiſtance 
ſhe ſeemed ſo earneſtly to require. The lioneſs 
being happily delivered, not only immediately gave 
ber benefaQtreſs the moſt ſenſible procfs of her 


gratitude; 
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gratitude; but never returned from ſearching ker 
own daily ſubſiſtence, without laying at the feet 
of Maldonata enough for her's, till the whelps 
being ſtrong enough to walk abroad, ſhe at laſt 
took them out with her, and never returned, leav- 
ing Maldonata to ſhift for herlelf. 


| Maldonata ſoon after fell into the hands of ſome 
Indians, who made a flave of her, and kept her 
in captivity for a conſiderable time. Being at 
length retaken by ſome Spaniards, ſhe was brought 
back t Buenos Ayres, where Don Francis Ruiz 
de Galan commanded for Don Pedro de Mendo- 
za, who happened to be abſent. Galan was a man 
whoſe ſeverity often degenerated into cruelty. 
Therefore, as he knew that Maldonata had ſtolen 
out of the city, contrary to orders, and did not 
think her ſufficiently puniſhed by a very long and 
very cruel ſlavery, he condemned her to death, 
and to a kind of death which no man but a tyrant 
could have thought of. He ordered ſome ſoldiers 
to take her into the country, and leave her tied 
toa tree, not doubting but ſome wild beaſt or 
other would ſoon come and tear her to pieces. 


Two days after, the ſame ſoldiers being ſent to 
{ce what was become of her, they were greatly 
 {urprized to find her alive, and unhurt, though 
ſurrounded 
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ſurrounded by lions and tigers, whom a lioneſs, 


lying at her feet with her whelps, kept at a diſ- 


tance. As ſoon as the lioneſs perceived the ſoldiers 
ſhe retired a little, as it were to give them leave 
to unbind her benefattreſs, which they accordingly 


did. Maldonata then related to them the hiſtory _ 


of this lioneſs, whom ſhe knew to be the ſame ſhe 
had formerly affiſted; and the ſoldiers remarked, 

that on their offering to carry away Maldonata, 
the lioneſs fawned greatly upon her, and ſeemed 
to expreſs ſome concern at loſing her. On the re- 
port the ſoldiers made to the Commander of what 
they had ſeen, he ſaw that he could not but par- 


don a woman whom Heaven had protected in ſo : 


ſignal a manner, without appearing more inhuman 
than lions themſelves. 


The author of Argentina, the firſt author to 
relate this adventure, aſſures us, that he had heard 
it, not only from the public voice, but from the 
mouth of Maldonata herfelf; and father del Techo 
ſays, that when he arrived at Paraguay, a great 
many perſons ſpoke to him of it, as an event which 


had happened vithin their memory, and of which 
nobody doubted the truth. 


E 
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ANECDOTE OF | 
FIDELITY AND RESOLUTION. 


A\ATHILE the ſhadow of freedom remained in 
Portugal, the greateſt men in that nation 
were heroic and brave. A noble anecdote of this 
brave ſpirit offers itſelf: Alonzo IV. ſurnamed 
The Brave, aſcended the throne of Portugal in 
the vigour of his age. The pleaſures of the chace 
engroſſed all his attention. His confidents and fa- 
vourites encouraged him, and allured him to it. 
His time was ſpent in the foreſts of Cintra, while 
the affairs of government were negletted, or exe- 
cuted by thoſe whoſe intereſt it was to keep their 
Sovereign in ignorance. His preſence at laſt 
being neceſſary at Liſbon, he entercd the council 
with all the impetuoſity of a young ſportſman, and 
' with great familiarity and gaiety entertained his 
Nobles with the hiſtory of a whole month ſpent in 
hunting, in fiſhing, and ſhooting. When he had 
finiſhed his narrative, a Nobleman of the firſt rank 
roſe up: Courts and camps,” (ſaid he) “were 
allotted for Kings, not woods and deſarts. Even 
the affairs of private men ſuffer when recreation 
is preferred to buſineſs: but when the whims of 
pleaſure engroſs the thoughts of a King, a whole 
nation is conſigned to ruin. We came here for 
other purpoſes than to hear the exploits of the 
cChaee, 
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| chace, exploits which are only intelligible to 
gr -5ms and falconers. If your Majeſty will attend 
to the wants, and remove the grievances of your 
people, you will find obedient ſubjes. If no. 
The King ſtarting with rage, interrupted him, © If 
not—what?” „ If not,“ reſumed the Nobleman 
in a firm tone, © they will look for another.and a 
better King.” Alonzo, in the higheſt tranſport 
of paſſion, expreſſed his reſentment, and haſted 
out of the room. In a little while, however, he 
returned calm and reconciled. © I perceive” 
(ſaid he) © the truth of what you ſay. He who 
will not execute the duties of a King, cannot long 
| have good ſubjects. Remember, from this day, 
you have nothing more to do with Alonzo the 
Sportſman, but with the Alonzo the King of Por- 
tugal.“— His Majeſty was as good as his promiſe, 
and became, as a warrior and a politician, the 
_ greateſt of the Portugueſe Monarchs. 


— 


ANECDOTE or | 


ADMIRAL KEPPEL. 


HILE this gentleman commanded the 
ſquadron up the Mediterranean, frequent 
complaints were made to the Miniſtry by the mer- 
chants trading to the Levant, &c. of the piracies 
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of the Algerines. Theſe complaints were paſſed 
over, till two ſhips richly laden were taken and 
carried into Algiers. This was fo flagrant an in- 
fraction of treaties, that the Miniſtry could no 
longer be filent. Accordingly, orders were ſent 
to the Admiral, to ſail into the harbour of Algiers, 
and demand a reſtitution of the Dey; and in caſe 
of a refuſal, had an unimnce power to make 
repriſals. 


The Admiral's ſquadron caſt anchor i in the of- 
fing, in the bay of Algiers, facing the Dey's pa- 
| lace. He went aſhore, attended only by his cap- 
tain and barge's crew, proceeding to the palace, 
where he demanded an immediate audience; and 
being condufted into the Dey's preſence, he laid 
open his emhaſly, and, in his maſter's name, de- 
fired ſatisfattion for the injuries done to the ſub- 
Jes of his Britannic Majeſty. Surprized and 
_ enraged at the boldneſs of the Admiral's remon- 
ſtrances, the Dey exclaimed, © That he wondered 
at the Engliſh King's inſolence, in ſending him a 
fooliſh beardleſs bov.” The Admiral replied, 
That if his maſter had ſuppoſed that wiſdom had 
been meaſured by the length of the beard, he 
would have ſent his Deyſhip a he-goat,” 


| Unuſed to ſuch language from the ſycophants 
of his own Court, this reply put him beſide him- 
ſelf, 
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ſelf, and, forgetting the laws of all nations in reſ- 
pect to Ambaſſadors, he ordered his mutes to at- 
tend with the bow-ſtring, at the ſame time telling 
the Admiral he ſhould pay for his audacity with 
his life. Unmoved with this menace, the Admiral 

took him to a window facing the bay, and ſhew- 
ing him the Engliſh fleet riding at anchor, told 
him, that if it was his pleaſure to put him to death, 

there were Engliſhmen enough in that fleet to 
make him a glorious funeral pile.—The Dey was 
wiſe enough to take the hint: The Admiral came 
off in ſafety, and amplc reflitution was made. 


— — — — 


_—_ — 


Ox HAPPINESS. 


| I OUGHT hourly to be looking up with grati- 
tude and praiſe to the Creator of my Being, 
for having formed me of a diſpoſition that throws 
off every particle of ſpleen, and either diretts my 
attention to objects of chearfulneſs and joy, or 
enables me to look upon their contraries as I do 
on ſhades in a picture, which add force to the 
lights, and beauty to the whole. With this hap- 
pineſs of conſtitution, I can behold the luxury of 
the times, as giving food and cloathing to the hun- 
gry and the naked; extending our commerce, and 
promoting and encouraging the liberal arts. 1 
can 
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can look upon the horrors of war, as productive 
of the bleſſings and enjoyments of peace; and 
upon the miſeries of mankind, which I cannot 
relieve, with a thankful heart that my own lot has 
been more favourable. 

There is a paſſage in that truly original poem, 
called the Spleen, which pleaſes me more than 
almoſt any thing I have read. — The Paſſage is 

cs: i 
Happy the man, who innocent, 
Grieves not at ills he can't prevent ; 
His tiff does with the current glide, 
Nou puffing, pull'd againſt the tide : 
He, paddling by tie ſeuffling crowd, 
Sees, unconcern'd, life's wager row'd ; 
And when he can't prevent foul play, 
Enjoys the follies of the fray. 


The laughing philoſopher has always appeared to 
me a more eligible charatter than the weeping 
one; but before I fit down either to laugh or to 
cry at the follies of mankind, as I have publickly 
enliſted myſelf in their ſervice, it becomes me to 
adminiſter every thing in my power to relieve or 
.cure them. For this purpoſe I ſhall here lay be- 
fore my readers ſome looſe hints on a ſubjeR, 
2 „ which 
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which will, I hope, excite their attention, and con- 
tribute towards the expelling from the heart thoſe 


malignar: and ſullen humours, which deſtroy che 
harmony of local life. 


If we make obſervations on human nature, 
either from what we feel in ourſelves, or ſee in 
others, we ſhall perceive that almoſt all the uneaſi- 
neis of mankind owe their riſe to inactivity, or 
idleneſs of body or mind. A free and briſk circu- 
lation of the blood is abſolutely neceſſary towards 
the creating eaſineſs and good humour; and is the 
only means of ſecuring us from a reſtleſs train of 
idle thoughts, which cannot fail to make us bur. 
thenſome to ourſelves, and diſſatisfied with all 
about us. 


Providence has therefore wiſely provided for the 
generality of mankind, by compelling them to uſe 
that labour, which not only procures them the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, but peace and health to enjoy 
them with delight. Nay farther, we find how eſ- 
ſentially neceſſary it is that the greateſt part of 
mankind ſhould be obliged to carn their bread by 
labour, from the ill uſe that is almoſt univerſally | 
made of thoſe riches which exempt men from it. 
Even the advantages of the beſt education are ge- 
nerally found to be inſufficient to keep us within 
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the limits of reaſon and moderation. How hard 
do the very beſt of men find it, to force upon 
themſelves that abſtinence or labour which the 
| narrowneſs of their circumſtances does not imme- 
diately compel them to? Is there really one in ten 
who, by all the advantages in wealth and leiſure, 

is made more happy in reſpett to himſelf, or more 
uſcſul to mankind? What numbers do we daily 
| ſee of ſuch perſons, either rioting in luxury, or 
ſleeping in ſloth, for one who makes a proper uſe 
of the advantages which riches give for the im- 
provement of himſelf, or the happineſs of others! 
And how many do we meet with, who, for their 
abuſe of the bleſſings of life, are given up to the 


perpetual uneaſineſs of mind, and to the greateſt 


| _— of bodily pain! 


5 Whoever ſeriouſly conſiders this point, will diſ- 
cover that riches are by no means ſuch certain 
| bleſſings as the poor imagine them to be: On the 
ccntrary, he will perceive that the common la- 
bours and employments of life are much better 
ſuited to the majority of mankind, than proſperity 
and abundance would be without them. 


It was a merciful ſentence which the Creator 
paſſed on Man for his diſobedience, By the ſweat 
of thy face thou ſhall eat thy bread: for to the 
puniſhment 
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puniſhment itſelf he ſtands indebted for health, 
ſtrength, and all the enjoyments of life. Though 

the firſt paradiſe was forfeited for his tranſgreſſion, 
yet by the penalty inflifted for that tranſgreſſion, 
the earth is made into a paradife again, in the 
beautiful fields and gardens which we ſee daily 
produced by the labour of man. And though the 
ground was pronounced curſed for his diſobedience; 
yet is that curſe ſo ordered as to be the puniſh- 
ment, chiefly and almoſt ſolely of thoſe, who, by 
intemperance or floth, inflict it upon themſelves. 


Even from the wants and weakneſſes of mankind, 
are the bonds of mutual ſupport and affeQtion de- 
rived, The neceſſities of each, which no man 
himſelf can ſufficiently ſupply, compel him to con- 

tribute towards the benefit of others; and while 
he labours only for his own advantage, he is pro- 
moting the univerſal good of all around him. 


Health is the bleſſing that every one wiſhes to 

enjoy; but the multitude are fo unreaſonable, as 
to deſire to purchaſe it at a cheaper rate than it is 

to be obtained. The continuance of it is only to 
be ſecured by exerciſe or labour. But the misfor- | 
tune is, that the poorare too apt to overlook their 
own enjoyments, and to view with envy the eaſe 
and affluence of their ſuperiors, not conſidering 
22 that 
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that the uſual attendants upon great fortunes are e 
anxicty _ diſeaſe. 


If it be true, that thoſe * are the happieſt, 
who have the fewelt wants, the rich man is more 
the object of compaſſion than envy. However 
moderate his inciinations may be, the cuſtom of 
the world lays him under a kind of neceſſity of 
living up to his fortune. He muſt be ſurrounded 
by an nſcleſs train of ſervants; his appetite muſt 
be palled with plenty, and his peace invaded by 
crowds. He muſt give up the pleaſures and en- 
dearments of domeſtic life, to be che flave and 
party of faction. Or if the goodneſs of his heart 
ſhould incline him to acts of humanity and bene- 
volence, he will have the frequent mortification 
of ſeeing his charities ill beſtowed; and by his 
inability to relieve all, the conſtant one of making 
more enemies by his refuſals, than friends by his 
| benefattions. I have add to thele conſiderations a 
truth, which I believe few perſons will diſpute, 
namely, that the greateſt fortunes, by adding to 
the wants of their poſſeſſors, uſually render tbem 
| the moſt neceſſitous of men, we ſhall find great- | 
neſs and happineſs to be at a wide diſtance from 
one another. If we carry our enquiries ſtil] higher, 
if we examine into the ſtate of a King, and even 
enthrone him, like our own, in the hearts of his 


people ; 
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people; if the life of a father be a life of care and 


auxietv, to be the father of a people, is a pre- emi- 
nence to be honoured, but not envied. 


This hapyineſs of life is, I believe, generally 
to He ſound in che ſe ſtations, which neither totally | 
ſubject men to labour, nor ablolutely exempt them 
from it. Power is the parent of diſquictude— 
Ambition of dilapypointment—and Riches of dil- 
eaiv. I will conclude theſe reflections with the 
following F. able: 


« Labour, the offspring of Want, and the mo- 
« ther of Wealth and Contentment, lived with 
her two daughters in a little cottage by the fide 
of a hill, at a great diſtance from town. They 
& were totally unacquainted with the great, and 
had kept no better company than the neighbour- 
„ing villagers: but, having a deſire of ſeeing the 
& wyvrid, they forſook their companions and ha- 
| & bitation, and determined to travel. Labour 
& went ſoberly along the road, with Health on her 
* right hand. who, by the ſprightlineſs of her con- 
& verſation, and ſongs of chearfulneſs and joy, 
„ ſoftened the toils of the way; while Content- 
© ment went ſmiling on the left, ſupporting the 
« ſteps of her mother, and, by her perpetual good 
* humour, encreaſing the vivacity of her ſiſter. 


„ In 
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« In this manner they relle over foreſts, 
& and through towns and villages, till at laſt they 
arrived at the capital of the kingdom. At their 
© entrance into the great city, the mother conjured 
« her daughter never to loſe fight of her, for it 
« was the will of 7rptter, ſhe ſaid, that their ſepa- 
« ration ſhould be attended with the utter ruin of 
all three. But Health was of too gay a diſpoſi- 
tion to regard all the councels of Labour: ſhe 
& ſuffered herſelf to be debauched by Intemper- 
* ance, and at laſt died in child-bed of diſeaſe. 
« Contentment, in the abſence of her ſiſter, gave 
« herſelf up to the enticements of Sloth, and was 
e never heard of after: while Labour, who could 
have no enjoyment without her daughters, went 
every where in ſearch of them, till ſhe was at laſt 
„ ſeized by a laſſitude in her my and died in 


oc Miſery. by 


ANECDOTE or HANDEL. 
TS; celebrated compoſer, though of a very 


robuſt and uncouth external appearance, 
vet had ſuch a remarkable irritation of nerves, 
that he could not bear to hear the tuning of * 
firuments, and therefore this was always done be- 
fore Handel arrived. A muſical wag, who knew 
kow 
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how to extract ſome mirth from his iraſcibility of 
temper, ſtole into the orcheſtra, on a night when 
the late Prince of Wales was to be preſent at the 
performance of a new Oratorio, and untuned all 
the inſtruments, ſome half a note, others a whole 
note lower than the organ. As ſoon as the Prince 
arrived, Handel gave the ſignal of beginning con 
Jprito; but ſuch was the horrible diſcord, that the 
_ enraged muſician ſtarted up from his ſeat, and 
having overturned a double baſs which ſtood in 
his way, he ſeized a kettle-drum, which he threw 
with ſuch violence at the head of the leader of the 
band, that he loſt his full-bottomed wig by the 
effort. Without waiting to replace it, he advanced 
bare-headed to the front of the orcheſtra, breath. 
ing vengeance; but ſo much choaked with paſ- 
fion, that utterance was denied him. In this ri- 
diculous attitude he ſtood ſtaring and ſtamping 
for ſome moments, amidſt a convulfion of laugh- 
ter; nor could he be prevailed on to reſume. his 
ſeat, till the Prince went perſonally to appeaſe. 
his wrath, which he with great diffculty accom- 
pliſhed. 


ot. 
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A GENUINE ANECDOTE. 


A YOUNG Lady, from the North of England, 
4 A being ſent tothe Eaſt-Indic> to marry a certain 


Goveraor, rather advanced in years, that Gentle- 
man, ſoon after her arrival, was for performing his 
engagements immediately; but the fair traveller 


poſitively refuſed, and finally gave as a reaſon for _ 


her conduct, that ſhe did not chuſe to deceive 
him; that during her voyage ſhe had betrothed 
herſelf to the captain of the ſhip, who, however, 
vas baſe enough to retract his promiſe, although 
ſhe ſeared that their connection had been produc. 
tive of certain diſagreeable conſequences. The 
Governor repaid her frankneſs with the moſt 
generous conduct; and was not at all ſurprized 
that ſhe ſhould rather give her hand to a young 
fellow, who had beſides the advantages of being 
on the ſpot, than wait with uncertainty for an 
elderly man, who was an abſolute ſtranger to her. 
He therefore married her himſelf without heſita- 
tion, after having in vain endeavoured to perſuade 
her falſe lover to take that ſtep. 


AVARICE 
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AVARICE AND GLORY: 
AT AL E. 5 
: T HE Miſer i is chiefly his owa enemy, but the 
ambitious man is the enemy of the human 
race. He ſtrides forward to vice with impunity, 
and even his virtues degenerate into faults. The 
miſer and the ambitious are both equally ſelf-in- 
tereſted; but, while one deſtroys only a cottage, 
the other, perbaps, overturns an empire. 


Avarice and glory once maſs a journey toge- 
ther to this world, in order to try how mankind 
were diſpoſed to receive them. Heroes, citizens, 
prieſts, and lords, immediately liſted beneath their 


banners, and received their favours with gratitude 
and rapture. Travelling, however, into a moſt 
remote part of the country, they, by accident, ſect 


up at the cottage of a ſimple ſhepherd, whoſe 


whole poſſeſſions were his flock, and all his ſoli- 


citude his next day's ſubſiſtence. His birth was 


but humble, yet his natural endowments were 


great. His ſenſe was refined, his heart ſenſible of 
love and piety ; and, poor as he was, he ſtill pre- 


ſerved an honeſt ardour for liberty and repoſe. — 


Here, with his favourite Sylvana, his flock, his 
crook, and his cottage, he lived unknown and 


_ unknowing a world, that could only inſtruct him 
in deceit and falſhood. 2 
— Our 
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Our two travellers no ſooner beheld him, than 
they were ſtruck with his felicity. © How inſup- 
portable is it,” cried Glory, “thus to be a ſpec- 
tator of pleaſures which we have no ſhare in pro- 
ducing !—Shall we, who are adored here below, 
tamely continue ſpeQators of a man, who thus 
ſlights our favours, becauſe as yet unexperienced 
in their delights? No, rather let us attempt to ſe- 
duce him from his wiſe purſuit of tranquility, and 
teach him to reverence our power.” —Thus ſaying, 
they both, the better to diſguiſe themſelves, aſ- 
ſumed the dreſs of ſhepherds, and accoſted the 
ruſtic in terms the moſt inviting: © Dear ſhepherd, 
how do I pity,” cries Glory, “ your poor ſimpli- 
city! To ſee ſuch talents buried in unambitious 
retirement, might certainly create even the com- 
paſſion of the Gods. Leave, prythee, leave a ſo- 
litude deſtined only for ignorance and ſtupidity : 
It is doubly to die, to die without applauſe.—You 
have virtues, and thoſe ought to appear, and not 
thus lie concealed by ungrateful Obſtinacy.— 
Fortune calls, and Glory invites thee.—I promiſe 
you a certainty of ſucceſs:—You have only to 
chuſe, whether to become an author, a miniſter 
of ſtate, or a general; in either capacity be aſ- 
ſured of finding reſpett, riches, and immortality.” 


At 
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At ſo unaccuſtomed an invitation the ſhepherd 
ſeemed incapable of determining: He heſitated 
for ſome time between Ambition and Content, 
till at length the former prevailed, and he became 
in ſome meaſure, a convert. Avarice now came 
in to fix him entirely, and willing to make him 
completely the ſlave of both, thus continued the 
converſation: * Yes, ſimple ſwain, be convinced 
of your ignorance; learn from me in what true 


- happineſs conſiſts —You are in indigence, and 


miſcall your poverty temperance. What! ſhall a 
man formed for the moſt important concerns, like 
you, exhauſt a precious life only in ogling his 
miſtreſs, playing upon his pipe, or ſhearing his 
| ſheep? While the reſt of mankind, bleſſed witch 
affluence, conſecrate all their hours to rapture: 
improved with art, ſhall you remain in a cottage, 
perhaps, ſhuddering at the winter's breeze! Alas! 
little doſt thou know of the plaſures attending the 
great! What ſumptuous palaces they live in; how 
every time they leave them, ſeems a triumphal 
proceſſion; how, every word they pronounce is 
echoed with applauſe. Without fortune, what is 
life but miſery? What is virtue but ſullen ſatis- 


faction? Money, money is the grand mover of 


the univerſe; without it life is inſipid, and talents 
contemptible. 


R2 The 
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The unhappy ſhepherd was no longer able to 


refit tuch powerful perſuaſions: His miſtreſs, his 
lock are at once baniſhed from his thoughts, or 


contemptible in his eye. His rural retreat becomes 


daſſeleſs, and ambition fills up every chaſm in his 
breaſt. In vain did the faithful partner of all his 


pleaſures and cares ſolicit his ſtay; in vain expoſe 
the numberleſs dangers he muſt neceſſarily en- 
counter; nothing could perſuade a youth bent on 
glory, and whoſe heart felt every paſſion in ex- 


| treme. However, uncertain what courſe to fol- 


low, by chance he fixed upon the muſes, and 


began by ſhewing the world ſome amazing inſtan- 


ces of the ſublimity of his genius. He inſtantly 


fou d admittance among the men of wit, and gave 

leſſons to thoſe who were candidates for the pub- 
lic favour. —He publiſhed criticiſms, to ſhew that 

ſome were not born poets, and apologies in vin- 


dication of himſelf. But ſoon Satire attacked him 
witi all its virulence; he found in every brother. 
wit a rival, and in every rival, one ready to de- 
preciate what he had written. Soon, therefore, he 
thought proper to quit this ſeducing train that 


offer beds of roſes, but ſupply only a couch of 


thorns. He next took the field in quality of a 
ſoldier; he was foremoſt in revenging the affronts 
of his country, and fixing his monarch on the 


throne; he was foremoſt in braving every danger, 


and 
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and in mounting every breach. With a few ſuc- 
ceſſes more, and a few limbs leſs, our ſhepherd 
would have equalled Cæſar himſelf; but ſoon 
envy began to pluck the hardened lawrel from his 
brow. His conqueſts were attributed, not to his 
ſuperior ſkill, but the ignorance of his rivals; his 
patriotiſm was judged to proceed from avarice, 
and his fortitude from unfeeling aſſurance. 


Again, therefore, the ſhepherd changes, and in 
his own defence, retired from the field to the ca- 
binet. Here he became a thorough-bred miniſter 
of ſtate, he copies out conventions, concludes 
treaties, raiſes ſubſidies, levies, diſpoſes, ſells, 
buys, and loſes his own peace to procure the peaee 
of Europe; he even, with the induſtry of a mi. 
niſter, adopts his vices, and becomes ſlow, timid, 
ſuſpicious, and auſtere.—Intoxicated with power, 
and involved in ſyſtem, he ſees, conſults, and 
likes none but himſelf. He is no longer the ſim- 
ple ſhepherd, whoſe thoughts were all honeſt, and 
| who ſpoke nothing but what he thought; he is 
nov taught to ſpeak what he never intends to per- 
form. —His faults diſguſted ſome, his few remain 
ing virtues more. 


int ſyſtem fails, and his 
: projetts are blown up. What was the cauſe of 


mis fortune . 
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mis fortune was attributed to corruption and igno. 
rance. He is arraigned by the people, and ſcarce- 
ly eſcapes being condemned to ſuffer an ignomi- 
nious death. Now, too late, he finds the folly of 


having attended to the voice of Avarice, or the 
call of Ambition. He flies back to his long for- 


ſaken cottage. He aſſumes the ruflic robe of in- 
nocence and ſimplicity, and in the arms of his 
faithful Sylvana paſſes the remainder of his life i in 
happmeſs, and undiſturbed * 


Tur PRISONER. 


A RECENT FACT. 


2 tolling of the dreadful bell, ſummoning . 


the miſerable to pay their forfeited lives ta 


the injured laws of their country, awoke Henry 


from the firſt ſleeep he had fallen into ſince he en- 


tered the walls of a diſmal priſon, 


Henry had been a merchant, and married the 


beautiful Eliza in the midſt of affluence; but the 
capture of our Weſt- India fleet, in the late unna- 
tural American war, was the firſt ſtroke his houſe 


received. His creditors, from the nature of the 
loſs, were for ſome time merciful ; but to ſatisfy 
ſome partial demands, he entered into a diſho. 
nourable 
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nourable treaty, which being diſcovered, Henry 
was thrown into a loathſome gaol. He had 
offended againſt the laws, and was condemned to 


die. 


Eliza poſſeſs'd Roman virtues, She would 


not quit his ſide, and with her infant ſon ſhe pre- 
ferred chaſing away his melancholy in a dungeon, 


to her father's houſe, which was till open to re- 


ceive her. Their hopes of a reprieve from day 


to day, had fled ; but not before the death-war- 


rant arrived. Grief overpowering all other ſenſes, 


Sleep, the balmy charmer of the Fa of humani- 


ty, in pity to their miſeries, extend her ſilken em- 


braces over them, and beguiled the time they had 


_ appropriated for prayer, and Eliza, with the in- 
fant, ſtill continued under her influence. 


Father of Mercies, exclaimed Henry, lend thine 


ear to a penitent.— Give attention to my ſhort. 


prayer. — Grant me forgivneſs.—endue me with 
fortitude to appear before thee :—and, O God! 


extend thy mercies to this injured, this beſt of 


thy ſervants, whom I have entailed in endleſs . 
miſeries, —Chaſe not ſleep from her, till I am 


dead. 


The Keeper interrupted his devotions by warn- 
ing him to his fate.—If there be mercy in you, 
replied 
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replied Henry, make no noiſe, for I would not 


have my wife awaked till I am no more. 


He wept—even he, who was inured to miſery. 


He, who with apathy had for ages looked on diſ- 
treſs, ſhed tears at Henry's requeſt. Nature, for 


once, predominated in a gaoler. 


| At this inſtant the child cried! O Heavens, 
ſaid Henry, am I too guilty to have my prayer 


heard. He took up his infant, and fortunately 


huſhed it again to reſt, while the gaoler ſtood pe- 
trified with grief and aſtoniſhment. At laſt he 
thus broke out—this is too much—my heart 
bleeds for you—I would I had not ſeen this day. 


What do I hear, replied Henry? Is this an 
angel in the garb of my keeper? Thou art indeed 
unfit for thy office. This is more than I was pre- 


pared to hear. * and let me be conducted 
to my fate. 


Theſe words | a the unhappy Eliza; who, 


with eagerneſs to atone for loſt time, began to ap- 


propriate the few moments left, in ſupplicating 
for her buſband's ſalvation. 


Side by fide the unhappy couple prayed as the 


Ordinary advanced to the cell. They were too 


intent on devotion to obſerve him. The holy man 
came with more comfort than what his funktion 
alone 
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alone could adminiſter. It was a reprieve, but 
with caution he communicated the glad tidings. 


The effect it had on them was too affecting to 
be expreſſed —Henry's ſenſes were overpowered, 
while Eliza became frantic with joy—ſhe ran to 
the man of God, then to her child, ere ſhe per- 
ceived her huſband apparently lifeleſs. He ſoon 
inhaled life from her kiſſes, while the humane 
gaoler freed him from his fetters. 


— — —— — — 


Tur FORCE OF LOVE, 


'UniTED TO RELIG I ON: 
4 MORAL TALE. 


R. Shepherd, a very reſpeQable merchant, 

who had acquired a genteel fortune, with 
an unblemiſhed charatter, in the Turkey trade, 
received ſo ſevere a ſhock to his "uw by the 
death of an every-way amiable wife, with whom 
he had lived near thirty years, that his health was 
_ conſiderably injured by his exceſſive grief, He 
was inconſolable, and would have been, probably, 


driven to deſpair, had not a dutiful and affeftionate 


daughter, who inherited all the valuable qualities 

of her mother, prevented him from reflecting too 
| intenſely on the loſs he had ſuſtained, by her ten- 
a N e 
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der attentions and alleviating converſation. By 
that converſation, and by thoſe attentions, ſhe, 
happily, brought him into a chearful train of think- 
ing; and ſrom the moment he began to look upon 
an event which he had deplored in terms that too 
much indicated a criminal dereliction, in a reli- 
gious light, his health gradually returned. 


Miſs Shepherd was, at the time of her mother's 
death, not quite of age; but ſhe had a fine under- 
ſtanding, and a matronly dignity in her behaviour. 
With a ſtrong underſtanding, and as pleaſing a 
perſon, without any pretenſions to beauty, as can 
be imagined, her manners were extremely engag- 
ing, and ſhe had many elegant accompliſnments.— 
For her intelleQs, her virtues, and her accom- 
pliſhiments, for her tenderneſs, her diſcretion, and 
her obedience, ſhe was juſtly doated on by her 
father; and his parental affection was increaſed, 
(if it could be increaſed) when he beheld in her 
the only comfort he had in his declining years. — 
. Never were paternal love and filial duty carried 

to a more exemplary height. Equally ſtudious to 
endear themſelves to each other, they were re- 
vered, as well as beloved, by all who had the 
pleaſure of being acquainted with them. 


Miſs Shepherd had many admirers; but the 
gentleman whoſe addreſſes gave her the moſt plea- 


ſure, 3 
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ſure, was, unluckily, the only man in the world 
to whom her father had particular objeQions; and 
| ſhe was determined never to give her hand with- 
out his conſent, whatever uneaſineſs her heart 
might ſuffer from the violence which ſhe offered 
to her inclination. 


Mr. Digges had juſt before the death of Mrs. 
Shepherd, inherited a conſiderable eſtate from his 
father, who was poſſeſſed of many valuable plan- 
tations in Jamaica. | EE, 


Mr. Digges was ſufficiently accompliſhed by 
nature and education to recommend himſelf pow- 
erfully to the fair-ſex in general; and he was par- 


ticularly agreeable in the eyes of Miſs Shepherd; 


happier would ſhe have been if her father had ſeen 
him in as favourable a light. The truth is, Mr. 
Shepherd was-not only a good moral man, he was 
alſo a man of piety ; pundtual in his attendance at 
church, from which he never abſented himſelf, 
but through neceſſity, and ſtrongly believing all 
the awful articles of faith contained in the Scrip- 
tures, he could not help feeling compaſſion for 
thoſe who lived as if they had a contempt for re. 
velation: he felt more than compaſſion, he felt 
his reſentment alſo riſe againſt them. 


52 Digges 
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Digges was, indeed, too much a man of plea. 


: ſure to be excluded from the number who drew 


Mr. Shepherd's reſentment upon them, by the li- 
centiouſneſs of their lives: he certainly conſidered 
public worſhip as a thing of no ſort of conſe- 


quence; and had a very ſlight, if any opinion of 


the chriſtian religion.— Mr. Shepherd, therefore, 
flatly refuſed to receive him into his family as a 
ſon-in-law, and actually prohibited his viſits to the 
houſe, intreating his daughter at the ſame time to 


give up all thoughts of him. 


To give up all thoughts of a man who had made 
a very deep impreſſion on her heart, was not in 
poor Fanny's power. The diſmiſſion of her lover 


had ſach an effect upon her ſpirits, that ſhe fell in- 


to a melancholy ſtate. She was as dutiful as ever 
in her carriage to her father ; but the almoſt daily 
alteration in her perſon alarmed him. The roſes 
of health no longer bloomed in her cheeks, and 

her face was no longer brightened with the ſmiles 
hn , N 


Mr. Shepherd wanted not to be acquainted 
with the cauſe of Hat alteration in his daughter, : 
which he fincerely lamented; but hoping ſhe 
might, if removed from the ſpot on which ſhe had 
met with a diſappointment too ſevere to be ſuſtain- 


ed 
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ed by her, recover her ſpirits and health, he ſent 
her to an aunt, by the mother's ſide, about five and 
twenty miles from London, who juſt at that junc- 

ture had preſſed him to let her ſpend part of the 
ſummer at ber houſe. 


| Accordingly, Fanny ſet off to her Aunt, and 
not without ſome animating refleQtions; for as 
Mrs. Bonnel had always bchaved to her in the moſt 
affectionate manner, and had a great influence 
over her father, ſhe hoped that her mediation, 
might prove ſerviceable to hex. ; 


Mrs. Bonnel received her niece with much po, 
| liteneſs, and expreſſed, no ſmall ſatisfaQion at her 
arrival; but ſtarted a little to ſee her look paler 
and thinner than ſhe expetted, though Mr. Shep- 
herd had en, diſpatched a preparatory 

letter. 


F anny being cloſely queſtioned concerning her 
looks unboſomed herſelf without the leaſt reſerve 
to her aunt; but concluded her narrative with 
declaring, that whatever diſquietude ſhe felt, ſhe 
would not do any thing to render his life unhappy 
who had been inſtrumental to her exiſtence, who 
had taken a great deal of pains to promote her 
felicity, and who had oppoſed her inclination for 

Mr. 
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Mr. Digges, ſhe was ſatisfied, with the beſt i inten- 
tions in the world. 


« You are an excellent daughter, my dear 
Fanny,” ſaid Mrs. Bonnel, “ and deſerve to be 
rewarded for your filial gratitude and regard. As 
for Mr. Digges, I ſhall endeavour to come at his 


real character from impartial people; for I look 


upon your father as a prejudiced perſon upon this 
occaſion. He is a very good man; but he is of 


too rigid a way of thinking about religious mat. 
ters. I am not ſo uncharitable as to imagine that 


none can be worthy who are not always going to 
church, and minutely complying with every in- 
junction in their prayer-books,”” 


Mrs. Bonnel had ſoon an opportunity to gratify 
ber curioſity, and finding that Mr. Digges, though 


not a religious charater, was a ſenſible, ſober, 


good-natured man, rather encouraged her niece's 
inclination for him, and undertook to bring her 
father to conſent to their union. 


Soon after ſhe had diſpatched her letter to Mr. 


Shepherd, in which ſhe pleaded for Digges with 


all the powers of perſuaſion ſhe was miſtreſs of, ke 


being on a viſit to an uncle's who lived near her, 


ventured to wait on her, and met with an- ene 
couraging : 
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couraging reception. From that day he had fre- 
quent interviews with his Fanny. 


Fanny, however, though ſhe could not help 
being pleaſed with the converſation and behaviour 
of her lover, ſincerely wiſhed to remove his pre- 
judices againſt Chriſtianity; and would on no ac- 
count agree to be his, without her father's appro- 
bation, which never could, ſhe knew be obtained, 
while he continued in a ſtate of infidelity. When 
he propoſed a private marriage to her ſhe plainly 
told him, “ That ſhe would never take any ſteps 
to make a parent unhappy who had never in- 
tentionally done any thing to render her ſo.” — 
„My father,“ added ſhe, © oppoſes our union, 
becauſe he thinks that no man who negletts his 
religious duties can make a good huſband.” 


« If that's the caſe, my deareſt,” replied he, 
briſkly, © I'll ſoon put matters upon an eaſy foot- 
ing: I'll appear at church as conſtantly as he does 


himſelf, and go thro'all the ceremonies mentioned 


in the rubrick with the utmoſt regularity: then, 
ſurely, I ſhall gain my point compleatly.” 


« You may, by ſo doing, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, gravely, 


e « jmpoſe upon my father; but if you comply with 


the duties enjoined by the rubrick, merely to ſerve 
a preſent turn, without feeling your heart ſubſcribe 
=" 
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to the language of your lips, you will be guilty of 
the moſt contemptible as well as the moſt criminal 
hypocriſy, and I would immediately undeceive 

my father.“ 


Struck with the manner in which me delivered 
that ſpeech, he beheld her in a new, and ſtill 
more amiable light; and was ſo much aſſected by 

what ſhe afterwards urged to him, with a vein of 
piety, which would have canonized her in the firſt 
ages of Chriſtianity, that he became heartily 
aſhamed of his infidelity, and convinced of the 
truths which ſhe addreſſed with cnergy to his un- 
derſtanding. 


Mr. Shepherd, when he nd wes. Bonnct's let- 
ter, was almoſt ready to pronounce her unworthy 
of the good opinion he had always entertained of 
her: for having, with uncommon earneſtneſs, re- 
commended a man to be his ſon-in-law who laugh- 
ed at religion in general; and who had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf againſt Chriſtianity on every oc 
caſion: but inſtead of anſwering her letter, he 
determined to go down to L— d, and take his 
: daughter out of her hands, leſt ſhe ſhould connive 
at ſome clandeſtine proceedings. 


* 


Accordingly he ſet off, as ſoon as he had finiſhed 
a little buſineſs which be could not prudently leave 
— 
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andone, with various reflections rolling in his 
mind, the majority of which were diſagreeable; 
being really apprehenſive, from ſome parts of 
Mrs. Bonnel's letter, that ſhe would rather ſpirit 
up her niece to follow her inclinations, than ſtimu- 
late her to conquer it. : 


On his arrival he found Mrs. Bonnel in a back- 
' parlour, which looked into a garden, by herſelf. 
She received him with her uſual politeneſs, and 
cheerful looks; there was however, a coolneſs in 
his carriage at the fight of her which would, at any 
time, have ſurprized her; but ſhe knew how to 
make allowances for a behaviour which her letter 
had occaſioned. : 


When the firſt civilities were exchanged, he 
enquired in hurrying accents for his daughter— 
but ſeeing her at that inſtant walking towards the 
| houſe, with Digges by her ſide, and ſeeing them 

alſo ſmile on each other, he began to reproach 
Mrs. Bonnel for admitting a man to his Fanny to 

whom he had ſo many material objections. When 
he had ſo reproached her, he was haſtening to the 
garden - door Mrs. Bonnel, catching hold of his 
coat, begged him to hear her, as ſhe had ſome- 

thing of conſequence to relate to him. She then 
acquainted him with the revolution which Fanny 
T „„ 
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bad brought about in Mr. Digges's principles; 


and as he had great reaſon to believe, by talking 


with him afterwards, that he was become a fincere 


convert to Chriſtianity, he willingly gave his 


daughter to him, with a handſome fortune.—By 
giving his daughter to Mr. Digges, he compleated 
the happineſs of them both; and they both made 
an exemplary * in the marriage ſtate. 


Digges was not a little rallied by ſome of his 
moſt intimate companions, who came to ſee him 
on his wedding, for the ſneaking notions, as they 
called them, which he had picked up during his 


courtſhip; but their mirth only moved his com- 
_ paſſion. He pitied them for principles which were 
ſo ill calculated to make men happy, either here 
or hercaſter; and that he might not be unhinged 


by their irreligious converſation, he broke off all 
conneclions with ſuch dangerous aſſociates. 


Ax ANECDOTE. 
N the firſt night of the repreſentation of. the 
comedy of The Suſpicious Husband, FoorE 


ſat by a plain, honeſt, well-meaning citizen, whoſe 
imagination was ſtrongly impreſſed by the inci- 


Cents of-the play. At the cropping of the Curtain, 


the 
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the wit complained to his neighbour of the impro- 
priety of ſuffering Ranger to go off as he came 
on, without being reclaimed. 4+ Could not the 
author, (ſaid he) throw this youth, in the courſe 
of his nofturnal rambles, into ſome ridiculous 
| ſcene of diſtreſs, which might have reclaimed him? 
As he now ſtands, who knows but the rogue, after 
all the pleaſure he has given us, may ſpend the 
night in a round-houſe?” © By G—d, (ſays the 
Cit) if it happens in my Ward, 111 releaſe him, 
for I'm ſure he is too honeſt a fellow to run away 
from his bail.” 


HUMANITY. 
REMARKABLE 


ANECDOTE of DEAN SHIFT. 


FHE Dean was one morning ſtanding at his 
= ſtudy window, and from thence obſerved a 
decent elderly woman offering a paper to one of 
his ſervants, which the fellow at firſt refuſed, with 
an inſolent and ſurly aſpect. The woman, how- 
ever, preſſed her ſuit with all the energy of diſtreſs, 
and in the end prevailed. The Dean, whoſe ſoul 
was the ſeat ot compaſſion. ſaw, felt, and was de- 
termined to alleriate her miſery.—Tle every mo- 
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ment expected the ſervant with the paper; but to 
his ſurprize and indignation, an hour elapſed, and 
the man did not preſent it. The day was cold and 
wet, and the wretched petitioner ſtill retained her 
ſtation, with many an eloquent and anxious look 
at the houſe. The benevolent Divine loſt all 
patience, and was going to ring the bell, when he 
_ obſerved the ſervant croſs the ſtreet, and return 
the paper with the utmoſt ſang Froid and indiffer- 
ence. Rightly judging the caſe, he threw up the 
ſaſh, and demanded loudly what the paper contain- 
ed. It is a petition, pleaſe your Reverence, re- 
plied the woman. Bring it up, raſcal, cried the 
_ enraged Dean !—The ſurprized and petyhed ſer- 
vant obeyed. With Swift, to know was pity.— to 
pity to relieve.— The poor woman was inſtantly 
made happy, —and the ſervant almoſt as inſtantly 
turned out of the doors, with the following written 
teſtimonial of his conduct: 


The bearer lived two years in my ſervice, in 
wich time he was frequently drunk and negligent 
of his duty ; which, conceiving him to be honeft, 
I excuſed; but at laſt deteQing him in a flagrant 
inſtance of cruelty, I diſcharge him.” Such were 
the conſequences of this paper, that for ſeven years 
the fellow was an itincrant beggar; after which the 
5 Dean 
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Dean forgave him; and, in conſequence of another 


paper equally ſingular, he was hired by Mr. Pope, 
with whom he lived till death removed him. 


8 


Tur UNNATURAL BROTHER. 


IR George Sonds, of Kent, had lately two 
— ſons, grown up to that age wherein he might 
have expetted moſt comfort from them; but in 
the year 1655, the youngeſt of them, named Free- 
man Sonds, having no apparent cauſe or provo- 
cation either from his father or brother, did in a 
moſt inhuman and butcherly manner, murder the 
elder, as he lay ſleeping by him in his bed: he 
beat out his brains with a cleaver: and, although 
this was his mortal wound, yet, perceiving him to 
groan and ſigh, as one approaching unto death, 
he ſtabbed him ſeven or eight times, in and about 
the heart, and when he had finiſhed this black and 
bloody tragedy, he went to his aged father, then 
in bed, and told him of it, rather glorying in it, 
than expreſſing any repentance for it. Being 
apprehended, he was preſently after condemned 
at Maidſtone aſſizes, and accordingly executed. 


ANECDOTE. 
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ANECDOTE. 


DWARD Bone, of Ladlock, in Cornwall, | 
4 was a ſervant to Mr. Courtney, of that | 
county. He was deaf from his cradle, and conſe- 
quently dumb, yet could learn and expreſs any 
neues to his maſter that was ſtirring in the country. 
If a ſermon was preached within ſome miles diſt- : 
ance, he would repair to to the place, and Aeing 
himſelf directly oppoſite to the preacher, would 
look him ſtedfaſtly in the face while his fermon 
| laſted: To which religious zeal his honeſt life 
was alſo anſwerable. Aſſiſted with a firm memory, 
he would not only know a perſon whom he had 
ſeen but once, but deſcribe him ſo perfectly as to 
be known by any other. 


ON LIFE. 


\ UR Life is like a Winter's day, 
Some only breakfaſt and away; 

Others to dinner ſtay, and are full ſed, 
The oldeſt only ſups, and goes to bed. 
Large is his debt who lingers out the day, 

Who goes the ſooneſt has the leaſt to pay. 


PERSECUTION. 
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PERSECUTION. 

Ok Herbert, of Cherburg, relates that when 
ne was at Paris, father Segnerand, conſeſſor 
to the King of France, preached a ſermon before 
his Majeſty, on the Chriſtian duty of forgiving our 
enemies. But he made a diſtinQion in the objects 
of forgivneſs, aſſerting that we are bound only to 
forgive our perſonal enemies, not the enemies of 
God : Such are heretics, and. particularly the pro- 

feſſors of the Proteſtant religion. Theſc he urged 
his Majeſty, as the moſt Chriſtian King, to extir- 
pate wherever they were to be found. 
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ANECDOTE or 


FREDERICK Tue GREAT. 


None of the forced marches, the King rode 
beſide his cavalry, and heard a trooper, at a 
very little diſtance, make a horrid noiſe with curſ- 
ing and ſwearing. He immediately rode up to 
him; and heard him exclaim, among many other 
ſhocking oaths, I wiſh this damned ſort of life at 
an end.” © You are very right, my boy,” cried 
the King, © I wiſh the ſame—but what can we 
do?—We muſt have patience until it is peace.” 
With ſuch lenity did the King behave to his ſol- 
Ns, dicrs, 
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diers, although they deſerved to be reproached, 
nay, even puniſhed. This accounts, in ſome 


meaſure, why the Pruſſian troops ſurmounted the 


greateſt dangers, and gained the moſt glorious 
 viQtories under ſuch a leader as F rederick, juſtly 


called the Great. 


A ROYAL ANECDOTE. 
HE late excellent Princeſs of Orange, eldeſt 


T daughter to our late good King George the 
Second, in her earlieſt years aſſumed a pride of 
behaviour to the Court ladies, unſuitable to her 
Royal birth and high ſtation. When a lady of 
the firſt quality happened one day to be in wait- 


ing, the Princeſs obliged her to ſtand in her pre- 


ſence ſo long, that the lady was ready to faint. — 
She complained of this treatment to Queen Caro- 


line; who aſſured the complainant, fhe would take 
care to reform this improper conduct in the 
Princeſs; to this end ſhe ſent for her, and defired 
her to read in a certain book, which ſhe put into | 


her hands. The Princeſs read, ſtanding all the 
time for more than an hour, and then pauſed. — 


The Queen commanded her to read on.—She 


obeyed for near an hour more, and being not per- 


mitted to fit down, ſhe burſt into tears: Upon 


this, 
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this, the Queen ſaid to her, © Princeſs, I hope this 
leſſon will teach you humanity. How could you 
ſo far forget yourſelf, as to oblige Lady —, to 
wait on you ſo long, and not to aſk her to ſit 
down? She was a woman of the firſt quality, but 
had ſhe been a nurſery maid, you ſhould have re- 
membered ſhe was a human creature, and like 
yourſelf.” The Princeſs thanked her Majeſty for 
her admonition, and never gave her occaſion for 
the like reprehenſion. 1 


Tux GENEROUS PEDLAR. 
A TRUE STORY, 


N inhabitant of a village, in the circle of 
{ Suabia, was reduced to the moſt extreme 
poverty. For ſome days his family had ſubſiſted 
only on a little oatmeal; and this being exhauſted, 
their miſery was extreme. A baker, to whom 
che father owed nine crowns, refuſed, with unre- 
lenting cruelty, to ſupply them with any more 
bread, till this ſum was paid. — The cries of his 
wretched babes, almoſt expiring for want, and 
the tears of an affectionate wife, pierced him with 
unut'erable anguiſh, © Deareſt huſband,' ſaid the 
diſtracted mother, ſhall we ſuffer theſe miſerable 
infants to periſh? Have we given them birth only 
'U to 
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to bchold them die of hunger? See theſe poor 

vicums, the fruits of our love, their cheeks already 
covered with the paleneſs of death! For me—I 
expire with grief and miſery. Alas! could I but 
yet preſerve their lives at the expence of my 
on- Run fly to the next town—ſpeak our dif. 
treſſes—let not a falſe ſhame conceal them !— 
Every moment you loſe is a dagger to your dying 
family. Perhaps Heaven may yet be touched by 
our miſeries—you may find ſome good heart who 
may yet relieve us. 

The unhappy father, covered with rags, and 
more reſembling a ſepedre than a man, haſtened 
to the town. He entreated, he ſolicited, he de- 
ſcribed his wretched ſituation, with that affecting 
eloquence which the bitterneſs of anguiſh muſt 
inſpire. In vain he implored compaſſion. Not one 
would hear him. Not one would aſſiſt him. Ren- 
dered deſperate by ſuch unexpected cruelty, he en- 
ered into a wood, determined to attack the firſt paſ- 
flenger. Dire neceſſity now appeared a law, and an 
opportunity ſoon occurred. A Pedlar paſſing by, 
he ſtopped him. The Pedlar made not the leaſt 
reſiſtance, but gave up his purſe, containing twenty 
crowns.—No ſooner had the unfortunate man 
committed this robbery, than he felt the horrors 
of remorſe, and returning to the Pedlar, he threw 
himſelf, all in tears, at his feet. Take back your 

- money, 
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money, ſaid he. Believe how much it has coſt 
me before I could be reſolved to commit this 
crime. My heart has been unuſed to guilt.— 
Come, I beſeech you, to my cottage. You will 
there ſee the only motives that could lead me to 
this action, and when you view the deplorable 
condition of my family, you will forgive—you will 
pity me—you will be my benefattor, my pre- 
weve?” 1 


The poor honeſt pedlar raiſed the unfortunate 
man, and comforted him. Unable to withſtand 
his ſolicitation, or rather yielding to the feelings 
of his own compaſſionate heart, he heſitated not to 
follow the peaſant. But with what emotions did 
he enter his ruinous habitation! How moving 
every object! The children, almoſt naked, lying 
on ſtraw, dying with hunger,—and the mother— 
what an object was the wretched mother! 


The peaſant relates the adventure to his wife, 
«You know,” ſaid he, with what eagerneſs I went 
to the town, in the hope of finding ſome relief. 
But ah! I met only hard hearts, people buſied in 
amaſſing riches, or in diſſipating what they already 
have in luxury and idle expences.—Refuſed by 
all, —deſperate,—furious,—I went into a neigh- 
bouring wood,—can you believe it? I have laid 
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violent hands on this good man, — I have dared— 
Ob! I cannot tell you.“ © Pity my poor babes, 
exclaimed the diſtradted mother, looking with 
moving earneſtneſs at the Pedlar; * conſider our 


miſerable ſituation. Alas! poverty hath not altered 
our ſentiments. In all our miſery we have yet 


| preſerved our honeſty. I beſeech your mercy for 
my huſband ; I implore your compaſſion for theſe 


wretched infants. 


The good Pedlar, melted by this melancholy 
ſcene, mingled his tears with thoſe of theſe poor 


people. I am your friend,” ſaid he. Take theſe 


twenty crowns—I inſiſt upon it. Why is not my 


ability equal to my good wiſhes for you? I grieve 
that I cannot ſecure you a happier lot for the 


future.” What! anſwered the peaſant, © inſtead of 
treating me as your enemy, are vou ſo good as to 
be my protector? Would you be my preſerver? 


Alas! my crime renders me unworthy of this good- 


neſs. No! if I die with hunger, I will not take 
this money.“ The Pedlar, inſiſting ſtill, compels 
him to take it. The whole family kiſs the bene- 
volent hand which had thus preſerved them from 
death. Tears only on every face can ſpeak their 
grateful hearts, and the Pedlar retires with that 


| Tweet delight which benevolent minds alone can 


taſte, 
T Oh 
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Oh ye! on whom Fortune ſmiles, the gay, the 
proud, the affluent, the avaricious! after this ex- 
ample of benevolence in a poor Pedlar, can your 
hearts be ever inacceſſible to pity? Can you 
henceforth behold unmoved the ſufferings of your 
ſellow- creatures? Will you never feel the delight 
of doing good? Oh! ſleep not in the boſom of 
affluence. Fortune is inconſtant ; enjoy her pre- 
| ſent favours ; but forget not this important truth, 
that your ſuperfluities, at leaſt, are the patrimony 

of the poor. . 


ANECDOTE or DEAN SWIFT. 


As Swift was fond of ſcenes in low life, he miſ- 

k ſed no opportunity of being preſent at them, 
when they fell in his way. Once when he was in 
the country, he received intelligence that there 
was to bea beggar's wedding in the neighbour. 
hood. He was reſolved not to miſs the oppor. 
tunity of ſeeing ſo curious a ceremony; and that 

| he might ſee the whole completely, propoſed to 
Dr. Sheridan, that he ſhould go thither diſguiſed 
as a blind fidler, with a bandage over his eyes, 


and he would attend him as his man to lead him. 


Thus accoutred, they reached the ſcene of aQtion, 
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when the blind fidler was received with ſhouts of 
joy. They had plenty of meat and drink, and 
plied the fidler and his man with more than was 
agreeable to them, They ſung, they danced, told 
their ſtories, crack'd jokes, &c. in a vein of 
humour entertaining to the two gueſts. When 
they were about to depart, they pulled out their 
leather pouches, and rewarded the fidler very hand- 
ſomely. The next day the Dean and the Doctor 
walked out in their uſual dreſs, and found their 
companions of the preceding evening, ſcattered 
about on different parts of the road, and the 
neighbouring village, all begging their charity in 
doleful ſtrains, and telling diſmal ſtories of their 
_ diſtreſs. Among theſe, they found ſome upon 
crutches, who had danced very nimbly at the wed- 
ding ; others ſtone blind, who were perfectly clear- 
ſighted at the feaſt. The Dottor diſtributed among 
them the money which he had received as his pay; 
but the Dean, who mortally hated thoſe ſturdy 
yagrants, rated them ſoundly ; told them in what 
manner he had been preſent at the wedding, and 
was let into their roguery, and aſſured them, if 
they did not immediately apply to honeſt labour, 
he would have them taken up and ſent to gaol. 
Whereupon the lame once more recovered their 
legs, and the blind their eyes, ſo as to make a very 
precipitate retreat. 5 


Fox 
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Fox ThE KING. 
Stanzas by an Old Curate of Deddington, 
IN OXFORDSHIRE, AGED EIGHTY. 


THOU who art all ear to car, 
N Who art all eye to ſee, 

In our diſtreſs, where ſhall we fly, 
But, mighty en, to thee ! 


Thou ſe eſt our hearts with ſorrow fill d 
Our ſins for mercy cry; 
Lord, if the ſheep have gone aſtray, 
Let not the ſhepherd die. 


Thou hear'ſt, when two or three their vows 
Into thy Temple bring; 

O hear when thouſands join their cry, 
Kind Heaven—O ſpare our King. 


When Judah's Lord lay ſick to death, 
Thou heard'ſt his mournful prayers; 
And gav'ſt that good and pious King 
A life of fifteen years. 


: Pity and ſee—a Nation ſad 
Before thy altar prays, 
Let George ſtill live to bleſs this land, 
Nor die—till full of days. 


Then 
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ITnen ſhall a joyſu! people pay 

To thce tlieir vows ſincere, 
Ad with united voices ſing, 
Praiſe God, my God moſt dear. 


AC DOTE or HOLBEIN, 
A famons Painter in Henry the Eighth's Reign. 


\ NOBLEMAYN of the firſt quality came one 
4 day to ſee Holbein, when he was drawing a 
ggure after the life. Holbein begged his Lord- 
ſhip to defer the honour of his viſit to ther 
day ; which the Nobleman taking as an ailront, 
broke open the door, and very rudely went up 
| ſtairs. Holbein, hearing a noiſe, came out of his 
chamber, and meeting the Lord at his door, fell 
into a violent paſſion, and puſhed him backwards 
from the top of the ſtairs to the bottom. How. 
ever, conſidering immediately what he had done, 
ne eſcaped from the tumult he had raiſed, and 
made the beſt of his way to the King. The noble- 
man, who was much hurt, though not ſo much as 
he pretended, was there ſoon after him; and upon 
opening his grievance, the King ordered Holbein 
10 aſk pardon for his offence. But this only irri- 
tated the nobleman the more, who would not be 


ſatisfied 


66 


ſatisfied with leſs than his life; upon which the 
King ſternly replied, © My Lord, you have not 
cc now to do with Holbein, but with me; whatever 
c puniſhment you may contrive by way of revenge 
% againſt him, ſhall aſſuredly be inflicted upon 
e yourſelf: Remember, pray, my Lord, that 1 
« can, whenever I pleaſe, make ſeven Lords of 
© ſeven Ploughmen, but I cannot make one Hol- 
© bein of even ſeven Lords.” 


STORY or TWO SISTERS. 
\ NOBLE and ancient family, in one of the 
< A interior provinces of France, had a great 
number of children. The daughters, eſpecially, 
were a heavy burthen on the family income; 
which, though very decent, was inadequate to any 
deſign of giving them each a portion ſufficiently 


conſiderable to procure them a ſettlement fit for 
their birth, 


The young ladies, as is too uſual in France, 
in theſe caſes, were ſent into convents, and only 
one reſerved at home. 


This was the eldeſt, from whom, it ſeems, they 
hoped to find a huſband in a young Count, whoſe 
eſtate lay contiguous to theirs, and who was not 
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only a near relation, but had often expreſſed a 
deſire of being more nearly related. 


He was very rich, and highly connected; one of 
his uncles had a conſiderable place at Court, and, 
having no children, had declared che you 
Count his heir. 


Theſe flattering proſpeas made him the idol of 
all the ambitious families where he was acquaint- 
ed, and induced them, of courſe, to uſe all their 
endeavours to obtain him for a ſon-in-law. 

One of the daughters above-mentioned, after a 
ſtay of ſome years in a convent, grew tired of her 
ſituation, and preyailed upon her parents to take 
her home. N NT 


She was an inſinuating artful girl, and by her 
| dexterity had gained an aſcendancy over her 


mother, by whole perſuaſions the father conſented 
that ſhe ſhould leave her confinement. 


But the youngeſt was not ſo rune | ſhe had 
often requeſted to be freed from the diſagreeable 
abode ſhe was in; but her letters, though full of 
the moſt pathetic entreaties, were alwaysdiſregard- 
ed, aud very ſeldom anſwered. 
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Warn out with impatience at ſuch treatment, 
ſhe ventured to utter ſome ſpirited complaints in a 
letter to one of her aunts; but this lady very in- 
judiciouſly ſhewed it to her father, whom it exaſ- 
perated much more than it could move. 4 


He was a man of a moroſe and brutal diſpoſi- 
tion, intoxicated with ideas of his conſequence, 
and that of his family, intereſted to. the higheſt 
degree, and ready to ſacrifice every conſideration 
to ts 9 


His wife was a woman of the ſame charaQter, 
proud, haughty, unſeeling, and made up of ill- 
nature and vanity. 


Theſe were not perſons from whom much was 
to be expected through pity and ſupplication.— 
The poor young lady, accordingly, having con- 
tinued to remonſtrate in vain during a long ſpace 
of time, loſt her hopes and her health, and fell 
dangerouſly ill. 


Louiſa, that was her name, was, at this period, 
in the bloom of opening beauty; ſhe was turned 
of ſixteen, perfectly well made, and poſſeſſed an 
air of lovelineſs and dignity together, that made 
her the favourite of all her acquaintance. Several 

gentlewomen had interceded i in her behalf for a 
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total releaſe from the convent, and an introduction 
into the world; ſure as they were that ſo hand- 
ſome and accompliſned a young lady would never 
want admirers. ow 


But theobſtinacy of the father was proof againſt 
all petitions in her favor. In this he was joined 
by the mother, who, with equal hardneſs of heart, 
rejected all expoſtulations, and inſiſted that a nun- 
nery ſhould be her portion. 


Her illneſs, however, and the imminent danger 
they were informed ſhe was in, obliged them at 
laſt to remove her home, and to treat her with 
ſome appearance of kindneſs. 


As ſhe was a girl of excellent temper, full of 
ſweetneſs and good-nature, this ſeeming return of 
parental affedtion, made ſo powerful an impreſſion 
upon her, that ſhe quickly recovered her health 
| and ſpirits. | 


But the conſequences of this recovery were far 
from being favourable to her. Determined, at all 
events, to ſacrifice her to their ambitious views, 
her parents again prepared to remand her back 


to her impriſonment.—The firſt propoſal they 


made to her on this ſubjeQ, affected her ſo much, 
that ſhe fainted away, and was with much difficulty 
brought to her ſenſes. 


Convinced 
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Convinced that to force her to return to that 
odious ſpot would be inſtant death to her, they 
deſiſted from the attempt, and took the reſolution 
to prevail upon her to comply by other means than 
thoſe they had uſed hitherto. e 


Deceit was now called in to their aſſiſtance; they 
pretended that the addreſſes of the young Count 
to her eldeſt ſiſter, would not continue long, if he 
once perceived that her fortune was leſs than they 
had at firſt apprized him; that it was therefore ne- 
ceſſary they ſhould feign ſne was deſtined to paſs 
her life in a convent, otherwiſe her ſiſter would 
miſs of a ſplendid ſettlement; which ſhe certainly 
muſt loſe all hopes of, if three daughters were to 
divide the fortune which the Count had long been 
made to believe was only the property of one. 


They promiſed moſt ſolemnly, at the ſame time, 
that as ſoon as the marriage had taken place, ſhe 
ſhould be at liberty to quit her retirement, and 
ſhould live at large, without any further reſtraint 
on her perſon, or her inclinations. 


Won by theſe promiſes, and by a variety of 
preſents, which they took care to make her on this 
occaſion, ſhe conſented, at length, to repair to 
her former manſion. Both father and mother at- 
tended her thither, and behaved with ſo much out- 
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ward tenderpeſs at parting, that they left her fully 
convinced ſhe might rely on all they had ſaid. | 


In the mean time, Narciſſa, that fitter who had 
found means to C.' berlelf from ner monaſtic 
fetters, began to appear a troubleſome gueſt to her 
parents. pes 


Whether the young Count grew cool in his at- 
tendance on the eldeſt, or whether her father and 
mother were apprehenſive of ſuch an event, they 
had already caſt a diſapproving eye on her pre- 
ſence in the family; and would willingly have diſ- 
patched her to the ſame confinement with Louiſa, 
had they not apprehended, that being more know- 
ing, ſhe would have not only refuſed compliance 
herſelf, but induced her ſiſter to join in the refuſal. 


After conſulting in what manner to proceed 
with Narciſſa, they determined to attempt a plot 
wich her, of a deeper, as well as of a blacker die 
than that which had ſucceded with her ſiſter. 


' After loading her with careſſes, and perſuading 
her that ſhe was the confidential poſſeſſor of all 
their ſecrets, they told her, as a proof of the high 
truſt which they repoſed in her, that they propoſed 
to make her the inſtrument of the deſign which 
| they had reſolved to carry into execution reſpett- 
ing her ſiſter Louiſa. EI 

They 
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They repreſented to Narciſſa, that the invin- 
cible obſtiuacy of that ſiſter made it requiſite to 
aſſaii her by artifice, and to draw her impercep- 
tibly into thoſe meaſures, which otherwiſe it was 
clcar ſhe would never embrace. 


Te ſtratagem they propoſed, was, that Narciſſa 
ſhould repair to the convent on a viſit, as it were, 
to Louiſa; where, after two or three weeks ora 
| month's ſtay, they would come down, on a pretence 
to bring her home ; but that in the mean time ſhe 
| ſhould make it her buſineſs to converſe as much 
as poſſible with Louiſa on the Count's courtſhip 
to their eldeſt ſiſter, and convince her, by every 
argument ſhe could think of, that his avaricious 
diſpoſition hindered him from concluding the 
buſineſs, while he ſaw both her younger ſiſters in 
a way to claim a ſhare of that fortune which he 
had been given to underſtand was to have been 
entirely ſettled upon her alone. 


In order to make the ſtronger impreſſion on the 
mind of Louiſa, Narciſſa was to tell her, that in 
conſequence of theſe conſiderations, ſhe had : 
taken the determination to abſent herſelf from 
home, and to feign a liking to a monaſtic life, 
the ſooner to bring her ſiſter's marriage to a con- 
cluſion. That poſſibly, the Count, on ſeeing both 
the 22 ſiſters withdrawn from the world, 


would 
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would heſitate no longer, and terminate the buſi- 
neſs which the family wiſhed ſo ardently to ſee 


completed. 


Fraught with theſes inſtructions, and prepared 


to execute them by every promiſſory view, which 
both her father and mother induſtriouſly held out 


on this occaſion, ſhe haſtened to the convent; 
where ſhe found Louiſa beginning to tire of her 
ſituation, and panting for that liberty, of which 
the little ſhe had taſted at home, ſome months be- 
fore, had given her a very great reliſh. 


Narciſſa did not fail, according to the injunc- 
tions ſhe had received, to behave with all the ar- 
tifice of which ſhe was miſtreſs, and to work upon 


the mind of her artleſs ſiſter with ſo much dex- 
terity, as to perſuade her it was for the intereſt, as 


well as that of their eldeſt ſiſter, to remain in the 


nunnery until ſhe was actually married. 


On the father and mother's coming to fetch her 


home, according to appointment, ſhe acted the 
part agreed upon to admiration; and brought her 
ſiſter Louiſa into her meaſures ſo completely, that 
their parents returned home entirely ſatisfied with 
the ſucceſs of their ſtratagem. 


i 
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In the mean time, from whatever cauſes it 
might proceed, the marriage of the eldeſt ſiſter 
was protratted from day to day, and the Count 


did not ſeem to betray the leaſt impatience. on 
that account. 


But the young lady's parents began to loſe all 
their patience, and were no longer able to refrain 
from carrying the deſign they had framed, relative 
to the two other daughters, into the 83 exe 
cution. 


They went to the convent, and informed the 
two ſiſters, that it was abſolutely neceſſary, for the 
acceleration of their ſiſter's marriage with the 
Count, to ad a ſtill more explicit part than they 
had done hitherto, and to cloſe the comedy they 
had begun, by taking the veil, and pretending to 
become nuns in good earneſt. 


This, you will readily conceive, was no agree- 
able meſſage to either of them. Louiſa oppoſed 
it at firſt with great ſpirit and vehemence, but 
Narciſſa offering to lead the way in this diſagree- 
able buſineſs, ſhe with much difficulty conſented 
to the propoſal made to them, after having re- 
ceived the moſt poſitive aſſurances that this ſhould 
be the laſt act of the deceitful ane. im- 


5 poſed ”=m=_ them. 
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The taſk they were now put upon muſt certain- 
iv have been highly mortify ing to young ladies in 
the prime of youth and beauty, and no ways in- 
clined to the life they were now about to lead for 
perhaps a twclvemonth, or even more. 


Such is the uſual ſpace allotted to that trial ; 
which, in convents, is called the noviciate. On 
its expiration, is is expected that they who have 
gone through it, ſhould either enter into a ſolemn 
engagement for life, or clſe depart from the con- 
vent. 


It is uſual, at the ſame time, for thoſe who be- 
come novices, whether men or women, to cut off 
their hair. This, you well know, is a great ſacri- 
| tice to a French woman; who takes uncommon 
pride in that appendage of comelineſs, and parts 
with it, therefore, with infinite reluctance. 


This loſs muſt have been particularly felt by the 
two young ladies; had their real intentions been 
hat they outwardly appeared, the deprivation of 
that ornament, would have been of no conſe- 
quence to them, in a place where they were to be 
hidden from the fight of men; but expecting to be 
delivered from the tribulations they were under- 
going for the ſake of their ſiſter, as ſoon as the 
Count had married her, the profſpett of appearing 

in 
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in ſociety without that neceſſary appurtenance to 
gaiety, muſt have very much affected them. 


Narciſſa, you ſee, had gone great lengths in her 
endeavours to circumvent Louiſa. Every mo- 

tive that her parents could frame was adduced on 
this occaſion ; they aſſured her that a few months 
ſhould terminate her captivity, and that on her 
feigning a fit of illneſs, they would immediately re- 
call her home. 


Filled with theſe hopes, and with the expetta- 
tion of that portion which was to go to Louiſa, on 
her remaining a Nun, Narciſſa cheerfully co- 
operated with the views of her parents on her 
poor ſiſter, 


But, excluſive of Narciſſa, another perſon was 
to be won over, to aſſiſt in this affair. This was 
the lady Abbeſs of the monaſtery, in which they 
now were novices. She was accordingly made 
participant of the ultimate reſolutions adopted by 
the parents of the young ladies. 


This abbeſs, on the firſt opening of the buſineſs, 
was by no means inclined to ſecond the intentions 
of theſe hard-hearted people. The enormity of 
the treatment they inflicted on their children was 
too vitible to meet with her immediate concur- 

3 rence; 
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' rence; and it was not till they had aſſured ler in 
the ſtrongeſt terms that they were not in circum- 
ſtances to provide otherwiſe for them, that ſhe 
conſented to be AY to their deſigns. 


Near half the noviciate was expired, when Nar- 

ciſſa, vexed at ſeeing no end to the Count's court- 
ſhip, petitioned for a releaſe from confinement, 
and feigned an illneſs, as ſhe had been allowed. 


But this anſwered no other purpoſe than to bring 
her parents to the convent to viſit her, and to 
make freſh aſſurances of their favourable inten- 
tions relative to her. 


on che expiration of the eleventh, and entrance 
into the twelfth month of their noviciate, Louiſa 
began to be alarmed at her ſituation, and exclaimed 
loudly againſt the barbarity of their treatment, 
threatening to endure it no longer, and to throw 
off the habit ſhe had only aſſumed in compliance 
to her parents. e 


Narciſſa herſelf was not pleaſed with theſe re- 
peated delays; and could hardly contain her diſ- 
content within the bounds of the diſſimulation ſne 
had hitherto preſerved. 


But the time was come that her parents had 
looked for to diflemble no longer themſelves. — 
They 
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They came to the convent, and told Louiſa, that 
after the matureſt deliberation, they ſaw no other 
method of rendering the family happy, than by 
embracing the monaſtic ſtate, and continuing to 
wear the habit ſhe had aſſumed; that ſhe had 
better do it with a good grace, than adhere to a : 
refuſal, which they gave her to underſtand would 
be unavailing; that by complying cheerfully with 
their requeſt, ſhe would gain and experience their 
good-will in a manner that would render her fitua- 
tion pleaſing and comfortable in the higheſt de- 
gree; that every accommodation, ſuitable to her 
ſtate, ſhould be found her with the utmoſt kind- 
neſs and liberality; and that, in ſhort, every favour 
and indulgence ſhould be ſhewn her, chat ſhe 
could aſk or wiſh for. 


_ Louiſa was a girl of excellent ſenſe, as well as 
of exquiſite feelings. —She had not lived fo long 
in a convent, without being perfectly acquainted 
what ſort of happineſs and ſatisfaction is to be 
found in ſuch places. 


Nature had formed her for ſociety and pleaſure, 
and a monaſtery was the laſt thing in her thoughts. 
Her mind was full of that livelineſs which keeps 
every paſſion on the wing, and her whole appear- 
ance ſhewed her born for every enjoyment of 
"Wl 5 5 
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To a young perſon of this frame, ſuch a propo- 
ſal was like a clap of thunder; it bereaved her, for 


a while, of ſenſe and motion; ſhe was carried to 
her cell, and confined to her bed ſeveral days. 


This, however, had no effe@ on her parents; 


they left her to the care of Narciſſa, fully reſolved 


not to recede from their determinations, 


As ſoon as they had heard that ſhe was re- 
covered, and ſomewhat compoſ::d, they returned, 
and inſiſted peremptorily on her compliance. 


She threw herſelf at their ſeet, and implored 
their commiſeration in the moſt moving terms; 
ſhe offered, in caſe they would relent, to give up 
all expettation of fortune, and to make her portion 
over to her other liſters; ſhe required no more 
than a bare maintenance, and to be ſuffered to live 


in the plaineſt manner; promiling faithfully to at 


with all deference to their commands in domeſt ic 
matters. 


Inſtead of being ſoftened by the prayers and 
tears of a lovely daughter ſubmiſſively proſtrate at 
his ſeet, the brutal father ſpurned her ſrom him 
with the moſt ſhocking ſternneſs: he threw himſelf 
into the moſt furious paſſion ; and threatened, in 
cale of further diſobedience, to ſend her to a 


penitential 
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penitential houſe of confinement, at four or five 
hundred miles diſtance, where ſhe ſhould be ſhut 
up all her days. 


You will, perhaps, think it ſtrange, that any 
man ſhould make ſuch threats, or that having 
made, he ſhould be able to execute them. But 
parental authority is ſometimes, in France, and in 
other countries abroad, carried to great extremi- 
ties. Itis a remnant of that dreadful power which 
parents formerly poſſeſſed over r their children, even 
in the freelt ſtates. 


The youth of Greece and Rome vere not free 
from this terrible bondage; much leſs were thoſe 
of other countries, not lo poine 1 and civ ized. 


A menace of this nature Fiese at once the 
unhappy Louiſa, and leſt her no alternative be- 
tween immediate obedience, and che worſt of 
miſery. 


After having diſpoſed of Louiſa in this manner, 
it was now Narciſſa 5 turn to lcarn her own deſ- 
tiny. : 


Her parents began, by expreſſing their regret 
at the behaviour of the Count, who, notwithſtand- 
ing his ſeeming attachmeut to their eldeſt ſiſter, was 
pripetuntly enquiring whether her two ſiſters had 

made 
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made their vows, and bound themſelves formally 


to a continuance of the profeſſion they had em- 


braced. They ſaw that nothing ſhort of this would 
| induce him ever to marry her; that it was much 
againſt their inclination to part with ſo diſcreet 
and prudent a child; but they flattered themſelves, 
from her moderation and good ſenſe, that ſhe 
would, as well as they, perceive the neceſſity of 
the meaſures they had planned for the general 
good of the family, and hoped, therefore, ſhe 
would acquieſce, in conjunction with her ſiſter 
Louiſa, in the earneſt deſire and requeſt of her 
parents, that they ſhould both embrace a monaſtic 


life. 


Such a ſpeech ſtruck Narciſſa with the utmoſt 
aſtoniſhment; ſhe remained ſome minutes con- 
founded and ſpeechleſs, and hardly miſtreſs of 
her ſenſes. 


| She now perceived how groſsly ſhe had been 
deceived ; ſhe ſaw the drift of all the pretended 
| bounties and feigned careſſes ſhe had lately expe- 


rienced; but what ſunk deepeſt into her heart, ſhe 


au too plainly that ſhe had entangled berſelf paſt 
all deliverance. 


When ſhe had recollected herſelf, finding that 
reliſtance would be vain, ſhe promiſed implicit 
acquie ſcenſe; 
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acquieſcenfe; and only begged that ſhe and her 
ſiſter might be allowed a ſhort ſpace of time to 
compole their minds, and prepare themſelves for 
the great and unexpected change they were now 
to undergo for the reſidue of their lives. 


This was granted, and after making every pro- 
miſe of future indulgence and kindneſs conſiſtent 
with the nature of a monaſtic life, their parents 
took leave of them, with every demonſtration of 
tenderneſs they were able to feign. 


As ſoon as they were gone, and the two unfor- 
tunate ſiſters retired to their cell, Narciſſa fell on 
her knees before Louiſa, and, with a flood of tears, 
acknowledged the part ſhe had ated throughout 
the whole tranſaftion, aſking her forgiveneſs with 
every mark of the deepeſt contrition. 


Louiſa, whoſe ſoul was all tenderneſs and mag- 

nanimity, embraced Narciſſa in the moſt affeQtion- 

ate manner, and gave her every aſſurance of an 
entire forgiveneſs and reconciliation. 


Narciſſa, though ſhe had condefrendad to bean 
inſtrument of deceit, was not ſo far depraved, as 
to be inſenſible of her guilt. She now ſincerely re- 
pented the baſeneſs of her conduQ; and took a 
reſolution to exert herſelf to the utmoſt, in order, 
if 5 to extricate her aſter as well as herſelf. 
2. L ouiſa, 
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Louiſa, whoſe tender diſpoſition had ſunk her 
into the moſt violent grief and affliction, gave her- 
ſelf up to weeping and lamentation ; and was fo 
woefully dejeQted, as to reject all conſolation. 


But Narciſſa, who felt no leſs the indignity of 
the treatment they both ſuffered, did not ſubmit 
to the like degree of deſpondency. As ſhe was 
older, and more converſant in the world, fhe had 
allo acquired ſagacity and reſolution; and was 
determined to try all ſhe could to defeat the * 
pole of her unnatural parents. 


Inſtead of unavailingly deploring the ſeverity of 
their fate, ſhe adviſed her ſiſter to collect her ſpi- 
rits, and prepare for an attempt to eſcape from the 
priſon wherein they were ſo undeſervedly con- 
fined. 


Louiſa was not backward in acceding to this 

gropolal; and though not fo fertile in expedients 

a: bor ftifter, ſhewed every readineſs to concur in 
ut ihat might ſeem practicable. 


ter Lot: 2 variety of conſultations in what 
ee effect ther eſcape, and whither to fly 
er efleciing it, ey agreed on the following: 


the wary interceſſors in favour of 
on, there was a young coulin, 
the 


En 
the intimate friend and companion of her infancy, 
who had paſled ſevere] years in that convent, 
wherein ſhe was now incloſed: that couſin had 
lately left it, in order to be married; her huſband 
happened at this time to be abſent with his regi- 
ment in Germany, in the army under the com- 
mand of the Marſhal Contayes; which, by the 
bye, ſixes the epocha of this tranſaftion to the 
year 1759 5 


In the abſence of her huſband, this young lady 
was ſettled in the family of an aunt, a woman of 
great- good nature and humanity, and who higlily 
diſapproved of the treatment of her other niece, 
Louifa. 


Both theſe ladies had often hinted they would 
be happy in the company of Louiſa, if ſhe could 
prevail on her parents to permit her to live with 
them. The aunt, in particular, who was a widow, 
and had no children, had always profeſſed a re- 

markable partiality for her. 


To this aunt and couſin Louiſa propoſed to her 
ſiſter they ſhould fly for refuge; not doubting they 
would either keep or conceal them from the re. 
ſentment and rage of their father, of which, they 
well knew, they ſhould experience the moſt out- 
rageous degree, on his hearing of their flight. 

"4 Ps. Having 
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Having thus concerted a place of retreat, the 
next point was to contrive how to make their way 
out of the convent. 


Tt was a ſtrong and ancient building; it had 
been conſtructed at the time when civil diſſentions 
were frequent in France; and had been formerly 
ſurrounded with a broad moat, now converted 
into orchards and gardens, beyond which there 
was an outer wall, beſide that which incloſed the 
convent itſelf. 


The ſight of theſe difficulties did not, however, 
diſcourage them. The greateſt obſtacle to ſur- 
mount was a large maſtiff, chain-d in the day, but 
let out during the nigh!, a d whoſe vigilance in 


the garden rendered it impaſſable without imme. 
diate notice. 


It was, therefore, thought adviſable to make 
their attempt before the cloſe of the day, after the 
laſt evening ſong was over, when the nuns would 
be all retired to their cells, and no perſon would 
be min! in any yoo! of the houſe. 


Afier having thrown off their monaſtic habit, 
and put on a convenient dreſs, they ſallied forth 
accordingly in the duſk of the evening, and pro- 
ceeded to the chapel, where, it ſeems, they had 
oblerved 


16 
obſerved the windows were low enough to let them- 
ſelves into that garden which had tormerly been 
the moat, 


When arrived there, the next buſineſs was to 
find a ladder, which they had ſome days before 
perceived to be uſed for the purpoſe of * 
fruit from the trees. 


In the mean time, an elderly nun, vhoſe office 
it was to walk the round of the dormitory, as it is 
called, and to knock at the door of every cell, 
coming to that of the two ſiſters, and receiving no 
anſwer, immediately alarmed the lady Abbels, who 
repaired to their chamber, 


No anſwer being returned to her, any more 
| than to the other, the door was opened by the 
common key that is always in that lady's poſſeſſion, 
and by which ſhe lets herſelf into every perſon's a- 
partment whenever ſhe pleaſes. 


On finding them gone, ſhe ordered the alarum 
bell to be rung, and diſpatched all the ä 
in queſt of the fugitiv es. 


' Theſe two unfortunate young ladies, after a long 
ſearch, had at laſt found the ladder they had ſo 
much wanted; but ſeveral of the ſteps were miſ- 
ſing, and they were obliged to make the beſt uſe 

Ebb of 
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ol it they could in this imperfect condition, not 
however till they had loſt time in ſeeking for them. 


The delay occaſioned by this ſearch proved 
fatal: they were on the point of applying the lad- 
der to the outer wall, when two of the moſt active 
of the lay ſiſters came up with them. 


Theſe immediately ſeized and detained them, 
till the others came up; they were then brought 
back into the convent; and, notwithſtanding all 
their tears and lamentations, locked up in ſeparate 
chambers during the enſuing night. 


Next day the Abbeſs ſent their parents word of 
what had happened.—Tt is impoſible to deſcribe 
the ſavage fury of the father on this occaſion. Had 
they been the moſt abandoned of wretches, his 
uſage of them could not have been worſe : he load- 
ed them with all manner of abuſe ; and, without 
deigning to explain his intentions, he left them, 
with a ſolemn menace they ſhould never ſce his 
face again. 8 1 


lad the abbeſs retained the leaſt ſpark of re- 

: ligion or honeſty, ſhe muſl undoubtedly have in- 

ſiſled on the reſtoration of liberty to theſe inno- 

cent young women, who had done nothing but 

what they were fully warranted in by the laws of 
God and man. 


But 
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But inſtead of hearkening to any ſuggeſtions of 
pity or duty, that worthleſs woman baſcly conſent- 
ed, from lucrative motives, as it aſterwards ap— 
_ peared, to continue the vile inſtruments of bar ba- 
rity which their inexorable parents bad found in 
her. _— 


In order to ſanctify the farce ſhe had projected, 
a ſolemn chapter was held of all the nuns in the 
convent : both mothers and liſters, that is to lay, 
both old and young, were called together, and the 
two young ladies were produced before them like 
culprits to receive their ſentence. 


Narciſſa had courage enough to plead her cauſe 
before this aſſembly; ſhe frankly acknowledged 
the duplicity of which ſhe had been guilty, and 
declared that neither ſhe nor Louiſa had one 
moment entertained the leaſt idea of becoming 
nuns; and that what they had done was in pure 
compliance with the injunctions of their parents. 


But this juſtification availed nothing: ſhe was 
told, that, notwithſtanding her intentions to the 
contrary, her exterior conduct made her liable to 
be conſidered as a member of the community of 
which ſhe had ſo long worn the dreſs ; that having 

: ſcandalized 
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ſcandalized it in the groſſeſt manner, ſhe was, ac- 
cording to the ſtatutes in force upon ſuch _ 
amenable to puniſhment. 


In purſuance of this declaration, the Abbeſs 

condemned them both to receive every morning a 
| dozen of ſtripes with a diſcipline, to be daily re- 
peated while they remained in the convent; telling 
them, at the ſame time, that they had rendered 
themſelves unworthy of any mercy from their pa- 
rents, who had delivered them up to her diſcre- 
tion, during the ſhort ſtay they were to make in 
the convent; from whence they woald ſoon be 
removed to a place of much ſeverer confinement 
and harder living. 


Ou the next morning, the execution of this in- 
human ſentence took place: two lay-ſiſters in- 
flicted it upon them, in the moſt unfeeling manner. 


Theſe lay- ſiſters are exactly the counter-part of 
the lay-brothers in the monaſteries of monks and 
friars: they are, generally, both men and women 


of low birth, low education, and conſequently, 
of coarſe ideas. : 


They are ** in the menial offices of the 
houſes they belong to, and undergo all the 
drudgery of the meaneſt domeſtics, being, in ſact, 
no better than ſervants and labourers. 


Into 
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Into ſuch hands it was the lot of Narciſſa and 

Louiſa now to ſall.—Ihree mornings did the de- 
licate ſrames of theſe two young ladies endure the 
inlliction of this torture; which, no doubt, was 
by che direction of their cruel p rents: the Abheſs 
durſt never have procceded to ſuch extremities | 
wi:nout their moſt poſitive injunctions: the father 
Vas a man of too much conſequence for her to 
have adopted ſuch mcaſurcs without them. 


The poor young ladies, however, not knowing 
where all this would end, and being debarrcd the 
uſe of pen, ink, and paper, as well as the ſight of 
all viſitors, began to view their condition with 
horror, and to entertain the moſt deſperate ideas. 


Narcilla, who was leſs patient than her ſiſter, told 
the nun who preſided at theſe executions, that if 
they did not ceaſe ſpeedily, ſhe knew how to put an 
end to them herſelf. 


This being reported to the Abbeſs, ſhe defiſted 
from ſcourging them: but ordered that they ſhould 
ſtill continue under lock and key, and no perſon 
whatever be admitted to ſpeak to them, 


In this wretched ——— they remained ſome 
days, when the Abbeſs, thinking they were ſuffici- 
_ ently prepared for what ſhe propoſed, ſent an art- 
Aa ful 
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ful nun to converſe with them, and ſift their inten- 
tions, and to diſcover whether the ſufferings they 
had gone through had diſpoſed them to accept of 

any alternative, ſooner than meet with a repetition. 


This crafty woman found them uſt in the ſitua- 
tion ſhe could with, drowned in tears, and bewail- 
ing themſclves in the moſt piteous manner: affect— 
ing the finccreſt ſorrow for their misfortunes, ſhe 

told them that a letter had that very day been re- 
mitted to the Abbels from their father; wherein 
he ſignified, that ſhe ſhould not abate in the leaſt 
of the rigoruus uſage of his unworthy daughters, as 
he ſtiled them; that he infiſted they ſhould be 
kept apart from cach other, fed on bread and water, 
and locked up in dungeons, if there were any in the 
convent. „„ T8, 


Such exceſs of cruelty threw the unfortunate 
young ladies into a greater agony of deſpair than 
ever; they ſlung themſelves on the ground before 
this nun, and beſought her to intercede with the | 
Abbeſs in their behalf, offering to do implicitly 
whatever ſhe ſhould order them. 


The nun withdrew, and gave an account to the 
Abbeſs of the diſpoſition ſhe left them in, and of 
the facility there was now to mould them into any 
form ſhe thought proper. 3 ws 


In 
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In truth, the two ſiſters were now convinced 
that it was in vain to contend any longer with 
their deſtiny : cruel as it was, they both agreed to 
yield to it with as good a grace as they were able. 


They ſent their humble requeſt to the Abbeſs, 
that ſhe would forgive what was paſt, and overlook 
a ni{demeanour that was prompted by youth and 
folly, and which they would endeavour to atone 
for by a behaviour conformable to what ſhould be 
required of them. 7 8 


Thus did theſe unhappy young ladies bow them- 
ſelves down before oppreſſion, and make a ſeem- 
ing virtue of the dire neceſſity they were driven 
to, of either obeying the tyrannical mandates of 
their barbarous parents, or of bcing impriſoned 
| like felons all the reſt of their lives. 


The Abbeſs now gloricd in the viciory ſhe had 
obtained over theſe hcipleſs young women: ſhe. 
informed their parents of the new turn things had 
taken: in conſequence of which they deſired her 
to inform their daughters, that when they had ful. 
filled their promiſes, then, but not before, they 
| ſhould be forgiven, and received again into 
— | 
The only remedy to the various evils they had 
been threatened with, was, therefore, adopted; 
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they demanded re-admittance into the ſtate they 
had quitted, with a ſolemn allurance of making the 
uſual vows, and conſecrating themſelves toa monaſ- 


tic life. 


They were re-admitted accordingly, and in a 
few davs took the irrevocable oath, and made 
their profeſſion with the uſual formalities. 


Narciſſa was, at this time, little more than twenty 
years of age, and though leſs beautiful than Louiſa, 
was allowed to be very handſome. 


Whether they were ever viſited, either by their 
father or their mother, after this dreadful ſacrifice, 
I could never learn. Poſſibly, the ſhame and re- 
morle of having treated their children with ſo 
much inhumanity, may, when too late, have opera- 


ted upon their conſciences, and made them averſe 


to behold the innocent and unfortunate objects of 
their criminal inflexibility. 


1f, on the contrary, the wiſhes of this wicked 
couple went to a total diſcharge of all ſort of in- 
cumbrance upon account of theſe unhappy chil- 
dren, they were very ſpcedily gratified. . 


Soon aſter their profeſſion, Narciſſa, overcome 
with grief and repentance at having deceived her 


ſiſter, loſt all peace of mind, and fell into a decline 


that carried her off about a twelvemonth after. 
She 
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She died in the arms of Louiſa, imploring her 
ſorgivenels with her laſt breath. 


The tender-hearted and noble minded Louiſa 
had not only forgiven her, but, convinced of the 
ſincerity of her contrition, ſhe loved her with the 
warmeſt affection: ſhe claſped her to her boſom in 
her dying moments; called her by every endearing. 

name, and told ner in the moſt moving and pa- 
thetic terms, that ſhe felt an inward allurance ſhe 
ſhuuld not long ſurvive her. 


Her prediction was very ſoon verified: ſhe ſick- 
encd a few days after the death of Narciſſa, for the 
loſs of whom ſhe became inuconſolable; while ſhe 
was alive, they were a comfort to each other; the 
deprivation of her was a blow which her ſenſibility 
could not brook: there now remained no indivi- 
dual in whom ſhe could repoſe any confidence: 
the treatment ſhe had met with in that houſe ren- 

deted it odious, and the neceſſity of paſſing her 

life in it aggravatcd the horrors of ſuch a ſituation; 
| ſhe ſhunned all ſociety, and became a prey to ſi- 
lence and melancholy: her beautiful form waſted 
gradually to a ſkeleton; and ſhe died at laſt fix or 
ſeven months after Narciſſa, and was, at her ear- 
neſt deſire, buried in the ſame grave, 
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EMPEROR CAMKI, of CHINA. 


HE Emperor Camki, of China, being out a 
> hunting, and having gone aſtray from his at- 
tendants, met with a poor old man, who wept bit- 
terly, and appeared afflicted for ſome extraordinary 
diſaſter. He rode up to him, moved at the con- 
dition he ſaw him in ; and, without making himſelf 
known, aſked what was the matter with him. — Alas! 
Sir, (replied the old man,) though I ſhould tell you 
the cauſe of my diſtreſs, it is not in your power to 
remedy it.— Perhaps, my good man, (ſaid the 
Emperor,) I may be of greater help to you than you 
think: make me your confident; you do not 
know what may happen to your advantage. Well, 
good Sir, if you would fain know, (anſwered the 
old man,) I muſt tell you that all my ſufferings 
arc owing to a Governor of one of the Emperor's 
pleaſure-houſes. Finding a little eſtate of mine, 
near that royal houſe, to ſuit his conveniency, he 
ſeized upon it, and reduced me to the ſtate of beg- 
gary you ſee me in. Not contented with this in- 
human treatment, he forced my ſon to become his 
tlave, and ſo robbed me of the only ſupport of my 
eld age. This, Sir, is the reaſon of my tears. 


The 
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The Emperor was ſo affected with this ſpeech, 
that, fully reſolved to take vengeance of a crime 
committed under the ſanQion of his authority, he 
immediately aſked the old man if they were far 
from the houſe he ſpoke of; and the old man an- 
ſwering they were not above half a league, he ſaid, 
he had a mind to go with him there himſelf, to 
exhort the Governor to reſtore to him his eſtate 
and his ſon, and that he did not deſpair of per- 
ſuading him to it. —Perſuade him! (replied the 
old man) ah, Sir, remember, if you pleaſe, that 
man belongs to the Emperor. It is neither ſafe 
for you nor me to propoſe any thing like what you 
ſay to him; he will only treat me the worſe ſor it, 
and you will receive ſome inſult from him, which 
I beg you would not expoſe yourſelf to.—Be 
under no concern on my account, (replied the 
Emperor,) I am determined to go on this buſineſs, 
and I hope we ſhall ſoon ſee a better iſſue to our 
negociation than you imagine.—The old man, who 
perceived viſible marks in this unknown perſon of 
that ſomething which illuſtrious birth impreſſes on 
the aſpe@ of thoſe of rank, believed he ſhould not 
more oppoſe his good intentions, and only ob- 
| jefted, that, being broke down with old age, and 
a foot, he was not able to keep up with the walk of 
the horſe the Emperor was mounted on.—I am 
young, (anſwe ered the * do you get a 

. horſeback, 
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horſeback, and I will go a foot. —The old man 
not accepting the offer, the Emperor hit upon the 
expedient of taking him behind him; but the old 
man again exculing himſelf, that his poverty have 
ing deprived him of the means of changing linen 
and clothes, he might communicate 10 him ver— 
min he could not keep himſelf clean of.-- Come, 
friend, (ſaid the Emperor.) be in no trouble about 
that: get behind me; a change of clothes will pre- 
fently rid me of all communication of the kind. — 
At length the old man mounted, and both ſoon 
arrived at the houſe they rode to.—The Emperor 
aſked for the Governor, who appearing, was great- 
ly ſurprized when the Prince, in accoſting him, 
diſcovered to him, to make himſelf known, the em- 
broidered dragon he wore on his breaſt, which his 
hunting-garb had kept concealed. It happened, 
to render more famous, as it were, this memorable 
action of juſtice and humanity, that moſt of the 
Grandees, who followed the Emperor in the chace, 
there met about him, as if aſſigned a place of ren- 
dezvous. Before this grand aſſembly he ſeverely 
reproached this old man's perſecutor with his ſig- 
nal injuſtice; and, after obliging him to rellore to 
him his cſtate and ſon, he ordered his head to be 
inſtantly cut off. He did more: he put the old 

man in his place, admoniſhing him to take care, 
leſt, fortune changing his manners, another might 

. avail 
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avail himſelf hereafter of his injuſtice, as he now 
had of the — of another. 


The Emperor's whole conduQ was truly noble, 
juſtice influenced by humanity, and this act of 
humanity in him principally regarded the concern 
men feel for the human ſpecies in general; for this 
ſingle reaſon, that they are men like themſelves, 
without being united either by the ties of blood, of 
love, or friendſhip; though we muſt not exclude 
in the Emperor the ſacred tie between the ſo- 


vereign and ſubject, by which they are bound to 
conſult a — welfare. 


It is juſt we ſhould have a ſuperior tenderneſs 
for a father, a wife, a child, or a friend; but there 
is a ſort of affection which we owe to all man- 
kind, as being members of the ſame family, of 

which God is the Creator and Father. Let us 
illuſtrate this by the circular undulations which the 
fall of a ſtone cauſes on the ſurface of a clear and 
tranquil water. The agitation in the centre, by 
communicating itſelf afar off, forms a great num- 
ber of tremulous circles, the faintneſs of whoſe 
impreſſion is in proportion to the largeneſs of their 
_ circumference, till the laſt ſeems to have eſcaped 
from our fight. Here is an imige of the different 
degrees of our affettions. We love .principally 
that which touches us the more nearly, and lels 
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and leſs, in proportion to the diſtance. We con. 
ſider mankind, with relation to us, as divided into 
diflerent claſſes, every one of which, encreaſing 
gradually, conſiſts of greater numbers than the 
former : we place ourſelves in the ſmalleſt, which 
is ſurrounded by others more extended; and from 
thence we diſtribute to the different orders of men 
which they contain, different degrees of affection, 
more er lels ſtrong, in proportion to their diſtance 
from us, in {uch a manner, as that the laſt has 
hardly any ſhare of it. Theſe different claſſes 
may be ranked in the following order: a wife, 
children, friends, relations, men of the fame re- 
ligion; the next are thoſe of the ſame trade or 
profeſſion as ourlelves ; the other claſſes compre- 
hend our neighbours, fellow citizens, and country- 
men; the lait, which includes all the reſt, is the 
univerſal clais of mankind. 


POEM ox SHOOTING. 
By LORD DEERHURST. 


H AIL happy ſports,which yellow Autumn chear, 
| And crown the ripen'd honours of the year; 
The Muſe to you her willing tribute pays, 
In artleſs numbers and incondite lays ; 

Wou'd 
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Mou'd paint the plcaſures which to you belong, 
And bid the partridge tale adorn her ſong. 
Thomſon, whoſe bolom knew no vulgar fire, 

To your juſt praiſe attun'd his moral lyre; 

W ith rapture view'd the harveſt-teeming plain, 
And hymn'd its beauties in no common ſtrain; 
Yet, ſometimes, by retirement led aſtray, 
Too oft, thro' Fancy's flow'ry paths wou'd ſtray : 
As cruel, blame what man with juſtice loves, 
And cenſure ſports the poliſh'd mind approves. 
Others pretend to feel what Thomſon felt; _ 
For the caught harc, or ſlaughter'd partridge melt, 
And while they read his gentle numbers o'er, 
Catch nicer feelings than they knew before. 
Say, ye reſin'd, who would theſe ſports upbraid, 
Say of what mould improv'd yourſelves are made; 
Say, ye humane, who wou'd thele pleaſures blame, 
Inſpir'd from whence theſe nicer feelings came? 
Deem not, while thus I ſpeak, my boſom ſteel, 
The man thro? evr'y thrilling nerve I ſcel. 

Yet, when I view the great primeval plan, 

I ſee. each animal deſign'd for man; 

Since He who form'd Creation's vaſt deſign, 

To his own image ſaid, © All theſe be thine.” 
All who tremendous howl the ſoreſts pride, 

Or range in harmleſs flocks the mountain's fide; 
Each fiſh that cuts with fins yon wat ry way, 

Each bird that flits thro* realms of liquid day. 
Bb? , Inſtructed 
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Inſtructed Man his line of duty knows, 
Nor heſitates to do what God allows. 


Now to capacious barns the happy ſwain, 

On loaded teams bears home his golden grain; 
Or forms, in well-compatted heaps, his ſtore, 
While frequent ſheaves adorn the field no more. 
Nov oſt the choral harveſt-home we hear, 
To none more grateful than the ſportſman's ear ; 
Thoſe ſounds, which pleaſure to his breaſt convey, 
Announce deſtruftion to the feather'd prey. 
Hence, partridges, approaching ſlaughter date, 
And fear in every paſling gale their fate; 

Where now in ſafety ſhall the covey fly? 

In what receſs unknown to Bouchier lie? 
Where ſhall it *ſcape unhurt from threatening foes, 
Or how elude the dog's ſagacious noſe ? _ 
Fond of the licens'd joys September yields, 
Wich early ſtep I tread the ſpangl'd fields; 
With buſkin'd foot I bruſh the morning dew, 
The flying game with ardor to purſue. 
Cautious I tread the ſtubble field around, 
While the ſtaunch pointer beats it all around; 
See with the wind he ranges o'er the plain; 
Each furrow tries, and tries it o'er again 
Mark him each ſcent ſolicitous inhale, 
Then ſudden ſtop, and draw the tainted gale. 
Fix'd as a ſtatue o'er his latent prey, 


Nothing can lure him from the ſpot away; 
And 
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And if too eager, he ſhou'd on proceed, 
He ſtands corretted by the © lo, take heed!” 
And waits till borne on flutt'ring wing they riſe, 
And {peed on ſounding pinions thro? the ſkies; 
Then be it mine to mark their courſe on high, 
And point the level tube with ſquinted eye. 
The random ſhot I ſcorn ! and doubtful aim, 
Nor wiſh by chance a hapleſs bird to maim ; 
But from the reſt I ſingle one alone, 
Nor fail to bring the fated victim down. 
Fond youths, unſkill'd their ardor to contain, 
While the warm blood impetuous ſwells each vein, 
Too hot to think, too eager to debate, 
Too raſh the proper moment to await, 
At riſing coveys with impatience ſtare, 
And fire their uſeleſs guns in vacant air! 
Loet care and quickneſs mark your better ſport, 
Your judgment ſound, deliberation ſhort; 
So ſhall the baffl'd ſhot bring rare diſgrace, 
And your ſwell'd bag bear home the frequent brace. 
Let the fierce huntſman, with his circling crew, 
Thro' many a maze the tim'rous hare purſue; 
Let others draw with care th incloſing net, 
And catch whole coveys at a ſingle ſet. — — 
| Yours be the joys which partridge ſhooting plot, 
Be mine with dog and gun to range the fields; 
And ever ſcornſul of th' infidious ſnare, 
Wage with the flying game more open war! 
A DREAM: 
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A DRE A M: 
Or, Viſionary Repreſentation of the Souls 
Employment after Death. 


D EADING, laſt night, in the univerſal hiſtory, 
- an account of the great care which the an- 
_ cient Egyptians took to have their bodies em- 
balmed after death, and of the immenſe charges 
| they were at to provide ſumptuous repoſitories for 
them, where they ſhall be ſafe and entire for ages, 
and conſidering that all this care and expence 
| aroſe from a notion they entertained, of the ſoul's 
hovering about the body, as long as any union of 
its parts ſubſiſted, I was aſtoniſhed, that a people 
ſo rational in other reſpects, ſhould adopt ſuch a 
ſenſeleſs opinion! A worthy occupation, truly, 
for an immortal ſpirit, after its enlargement, o 
watch a loathſome carcaſe for ages, which, tho” 
formerly united with it, had in death neither uſe 
nor beauty to make its preſence deſirable. 


How much more noble was the idea of Socrates, 
who told his friends, after he had drank the hem- 
lock, that his body, which they ſhould preſently 
ſee dead, was no part of Socrates, who had made 
his eſcape from it. But the moſt ſublime idea of 
a future ſtate, and moſt ſuitable to the dignity of 
man, made after the image of his creator, is that 
1 which 
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which repreſents, not only the perſect refinement 
of the mind, but the glorification alſo of the body, 
and the final conjunction and immortality of both. 


Maſing thus upon the ſtate of the ſoul after its 
ſeparation from the body, the thought, made fo 
ſtrong an impreſſion on my mind, that it kept me 

awake for ſome hours after I went to bed: Before 

morning, however, I fell a ſleep, and dreamed that 

1 died ſuddenly, without any previous pain or 

ſrekneſs. No ſooner was my ſoul diſmiſſed from 

its confinement, but methought I immediately felt 

the happy effects of my freedom. All my facul- 
ties were enlarged, new thoughts ſprung up in my 
mind, new objects ſurrounded me, and I was en- 
dowed with a new capacity to apprehend them.— 

Every thing about me was ſo refined and exalted, 

beyond any thing I had ever imagined, that there 
are no words in any language I know to expreſs 
them. I thought myſelf ſomewhat like a man born 
blind, who having lived a long time in the world, 
and heard people often talk of light and colours, 
had formed ſtrange notions of them in his own 
imagination, comparing them to different ſounds 
and ſurfaces, but never knew what they really 

- were, until the cataracts, which ſhut out the light, 
were happily removed from his eyes. While I 
ſtood anxious and doubtful, whether my new ex- 

iſtence 
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iſtence had any thing real in it, or was only an 
illuſion, I ſaw a man breaking out from an innu- 
merable multitude, which was at a diſtance, and 
coming towards me, and as he drew a knew 
bim to be my late friend. 


1 perceived you to be a litile bewildered, ſaid 
he, and came out of pure friendſhip to encourage 
you at your firſt and tranſient appearance in this 
region. I am indeed fo much engaged at pre- 
ſent, that I cannot ſhew you thoſe things that are 
moſt worthy of your obſervation in this place, 
but I have recommended to you guides equally 
willing, and more able than myſelf to give you all 
the information you deſire. Yonder they are; 
farewell.—I ſadly regretted his departure, but my 
new conduQors were at hand: The one ſeemed 
to be a youth of celeſtial beauty, and to have a 
majeſty in his air, and a gracefulneſs in his motion, 
far above any perſon I had ever beheld ; but I 
was moſt delighted with the compaſſionate kind. 
neſs which appeared in his countenance and which 
perſuaded me that he was come for my protection. 
TI was going to kneel before him, but with a ſmile 
full of tenderneſs, he haſtily prevented me, and 
ſaid, See thou do it not, for 1 am thy fellow ſervant, 
and only thy guardian angel. The other was an 
old man, whoſe figure appeared mean at a diſtance, 
it 
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but venerable as he drew nearer. An eaſy chear- 
fulneſs, familiarity, and, benevolence, conſpicuous 
in his air and addreſs, (which ſcemed nevertheleſs, 
in ſome degree, to be contraditted by his features) 
ſo ſtruck me, that I concluded him to be Socrates, 
and thought myſelf very happy in his company.— 
You are welcome, ſtranger, ſaid he, with his an- 
cient chearſulneſs, what do you now think of the 
deſcriptions which Homer, and our other Greek 

poets, have given of the ſtate of the dead? You 
are, no doubt, of opinion, that their repreſenta- 
tions of the dead were only allegories, invented 
to deter the living from vice, and incite them to 
virtue; allegories certainly they were, continued 
he, partly obſcure, and partly abſurd, and yet un- 
der ſuch poetical fittions were couched moſt of 
our inducements to piety and virtue in my 
younger days; but God, of his mercy, has accept- 
ed my endeavours to pleaſe him, through a Sa- 
viour, whom I knew not. I longed for the mani- 
feſtation of a meſſenger from heaven, who ſhould 
reveal the will of the Deity to man; but you 

Chriſtians, who have been bleſſed with ſuch a 
meſſenger, have generally made a perverſe uſe of 
his doctrine. True, ſaid I, and may the Almighty 
open the eyes, and mend the hearts of thoſe that 
are yet to come : But pray, good Socrates, may I 
be permitted to aſk how yon prodigious crowd is 
4 Ce emploved? 
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employed? A multitude makes no crowd here, 
ſaid he, as it commonly docs on earth; there is no 
preſſing or ſqueezing for place among us; for as 
our compoſition 1s pure and refined, whenever any 
thing is to be ſeen, or heard, which naturally 
brings a multitude together, we preſently flip into 
a theatre prepared to our hands, larger or ſmaller, 
as the occaſion requires, and every perſon glides 
ſwiftly into his proper place, higher or lower in the 
theatre; and, as we hear and ſee diſtinctly at a- 
great diſtance, there is no neceſſity to thruſt our- 
ſclves near an objett, in order to view or under- 
Rand it more accurately. As to yonder multitude, 
you ſhall know their buſineſs preſently, for we 
came at your friends requeſt on purpoſe to give 
you a general idea of our common entertainments 
in this place. Be wiſe and you ſhall ſee a great 
deal more hereafter. We then drew near to one of 
theſe theatres, which tome appeared a more magni- 
ficent and beautiful ſtructure than J had ever ſeen 
or read of before. The body of the building, 
together with the columns and decorations within 
and without, ſeemed to be of the whiteſt and moſt 
delicate marble, finiſhed with amazing art: The 
ſeats and benches of pure gold, and the area of 

the fineſt emerald: The whole illuminated with a 
ſplendor and brightneſs which I am not able to 

deſcribe. Here an angel of high rank was explain- 
ing 
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ing to the ſpirits lately arrived, the nature of the 
human mind, the beauty, extent, and neceſſity of 
virtue; the reaſons of the ſoul's connections with 
the body, the bands of their union; and the cer. 
tainty of a reſurrection. The audience liſtened 
with admiration and joy, and I was ſo charmed 
with the entertainment, and fo eager to underſtand 
the ſubjetts he treated on, that I would have con- 
tinued there, had not uy guide admoniſhed me to 
ſtep further. 


I ſhall conduct you next, ſaid Socrates, to an 
aſſembly which ſeldom meets, but happens to be 
now fitting. It is a rendezvous from all nations, 
of thoſe who made it their buſineſs on earth to en- 
quire with reverence into the works of God, from 
the ſolar ſyſtem and eccentric comet, down to the 
ſmalleſt plant and minuteſt inſet. It is not here, 
continued he, as on earth, where the human mind, 
from the narrowneſs of its capacity, and the rich- 
neſs of the works of creation, is obliged to con- 
fine itſelf to one branch of knowledge. Here the 
mind is ſo enlarged, that the former ſtudy of an 
age is ſoon acquired, and yet the fulnels, variety, 

and beauty to be met with in every work of the 
Almighty, are ſoinexhauſtible that they will furniſh 
new arguments of admiration and piaiſe to all 
eternity. This aſſembly meets at ſtated times, in 

5 order 
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order to communicate their diſcoveries one to 

another. A genius prattiſed in ſuch contempla. 
tions cither learns from a ſuperior ſpirit the true 
nature and eſſence of any ſubſtance which he de- 
fires to know, or travels himſelf in a very little 
time, to any remote part of the univerſe, to make 
diſcoveries on the ſpot. The diſcovery that he 
has made (for there is but one language here) is 
communicated to the whole aſſembly, and every 
member takes his turn; while at the ſame time, a 
company of angels aſſiſts to do honour to the 
aſſembly, and farther elucidate, if defired, the facts 
 rclated by each ſpeaker : And upon every new diſ- 
covery. a ſhout of praiſe and thankſgiving is ſent up 
to him whoſe power and wiſdom are infinite, 

My guides had been drawing near to this aſ- 
ſembly all the while that Socrates was deſcribing 
it; and we came up at the moment when a mem- 
ber, who had attended a comet in ſeveral direc- 
tions, through different tracts of ſpace, explained 
to the ſociety the curve which it deſcribed, and 
the cauſe by which its motions were regulated in 
the various parts of its rapid courſe; upon which 
one of thoſe joyful hallelujahs mentioned before, 


was ſung by the whole company. The ſplendor 


and majeſty of this affembly ſo tranſported me, 
and the ſweetneſs of the muſic filled my heart with 

{uch delight, that I attempted to join in the cho- 
rus, 
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rus, but found my voice too feeble for their ex- 
alted pitch. 


Obſerve there, ſaid Socrates, (pointing to a 
ſtately portico near this aſſembly) a ſeleA company 
of comemplative ſages, ſurrounding that graceſul 
and radiant ſeraph, who, to their entire ſatisſaction 
and tranſcendant joy, unfulds to them thoſe myſ- 
teries of providence which they could not com- 
prehend on earth, and chears up every obſcure 
ſtep of the divine e with which they de- 
fired to be acquainted, 


But do not imagine, from what you have yet 
ſcen, that this region is deſlined to beſtow happi- 
neſs only upon the inquiſitive and learned. Piety, 
righteouſneſs, and charity, practiſed on earth, arc 
infinitely more regarded here than ſcience; but, 
at the ſame time I muſt tell you, that all who are 
admitted hither, whether male or female, old or 
young, Grecian or Barbarian, (as we Greeks uſed 
arrogantly to diſtinguiſh mankind) become ſoon 

more knowing than the molt learned man on carth 
ever was. For, as the different attainments of men 
among you, ariſe, for the moſt part, from the dif- 
| ferent diſpoſitions of their organs, and their dif- 
ſcrent opportunities of improvement; and as the 
organs and opportunities of all here are equally 
good 
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good, the only conſpicuous regard paid to human 
creatures in this place, ariſes from the different 
degrees of picty and virtue, which they acquired 
in their ſtate of probation; and you will find that 
they are ranked accordingly, but ſtill without raiſ- 
Ing any envy or jealouly in thoſe of inferior de. 
gree; for every individual is conſcious, that he 
enjoys the greateſt felicity he is capable of, and 
unſpeakably more than he deſerved. _ 


I muſt alſo inform you, that virtuous friend. 
ſhips, cultivated on earth, are not broke off here; 
for tho' every creature you ſee loves you, and is 
wonderfully ready to oblige you, yet next to the 
preſence and favour of God, your friends are the 
_ greateſt delight of your heart. Here are myriads 
of huſbands and wives, parents and children, re- 
lations, companions, and neighbours, expreſſing 
their minds in the higheſt ſtrains of gratitude and 
praiſe, to the ſupreme Being; who, after all their 
tedious care and ſolicitude on account of each 
other, aftcr all the vexations and diſappointments 
they met with in the world, has at laſt admitted 
them into thoſe bleſſed manſions, from which every 
ſort of wickedneſs and diſtreſs is baniſhed for ever, 
and where they will ſee each other happy, with- 
out interruption, and without end. 


Your 
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Your own eyes, ſaid he, ſhall confirm the 
truth of what I have told you; and immediately 
| he conducted me to the ſummit of an high hill, 
where all the great beautics of nature lay blended 
together in a charming wilderneſs around me; and 
where the whole region was full of people: But 
where I fixed my eye on any particular proſpect, 
it appeared like an immenſe garden laid out with 
a regular variety, where the verdure of trees and 
| lawns, the beauties of flowers and fruits, the 
brightneſs and motion of waters, and the contraſt 
of light and ſhade, that appeared thro' the whole, 
formed the moſt delightful landſcape J ever be- 
held. In yonder arbours, alcoves and walks, con- 
tinued he, you have a view of the relations and 
friends I mentioned, in converſation ſweet and 
pleaſing beyond all human imagination. You ſee 
alſo, theatres, porticos, pavilions, temples, cha- 
pels, and oratorios, of various materials, dimen- 
ſions, and architecture, where larger and ſmaller 
companies frequently meet to improve themſelves 
in every heavenly virtue, to admire the works of 
creation and providence, and to adore the author 
of all their felicity ; at which times, to their in- 
expreſſible joy, they are admitted into as full a 
view of the tranſcendant glory of the Almighty, 
and as large a participation of his favour, as their 
 reſpeQtive minds are at preſent able to receive.— 
Here 


- " 3 5 


plary for piety and goodneſs. Some of theſe, in 
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Here Socrates pauſed a moment, and I looked 
into two or three of thoſe temples and oratories, 
where, with the utmoſt pleaſure, I beheld ſeveral 
of my departed friends, whoſe lives were exem- 
loud and melodious anthems, exalted the name 
of their Creator, and ſome in inexpreſſive ſilence 
mnſed his praiſe. Their garments ſhone like light; 
a radiant crown encompaſſed their heads, and their 


countenances diſcovered ſo much ſatisfattion and 


benignity, that the very fight of them was tranſ- 
porting. Bleſſed ſociety! cried I, no wonder the 
martyrs of old, and good men in all ages, deſpiſed 
temporary afflictions for the joy which was ſet be- 


fore them. Bleſſed indeed, ſaid Socrates, and 
| how eaſily may that bleſſing be obtained! What 
* madneſs has poſſeſſed mankind, that they could 


not all come to this place, conſidering the rational 
and advantageous conditions requircd of them, 
the gracious encouragements given them, and 
that none are finally excluded, but thole perverſe 
wretches, who have contracted ſuch deliberate 
habits of malice and wickednels, without repent- 
ance, that our converſation and employment here 


would be difagreeable and irkſome to them, ſup- 
pole they could be admitted, But there is a very 
different abode appointed for miſcreants, who 


took 
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took pleaſure in affronting the Deity, and injurs 
ing their neighbour, 


He then led me to the brink of a dreadful pre- 
cipice; Look down there, ſaid he, and view the 


| habitation of miſery, and liſten to the groans of 


anguiſh. What the final reſult will be, with re- 
ſpe to theſe criminals, God only knows, who 
puniſhes for the ſake of juſtice, example, and a- 
mendment; and not thro” fear, anger, or revenge, 
as man often does. One thing we are ſure of, which 
is, that the Great Judge of the univerſe will final- 
ly determine what is wiſeſt, beſt and fitteſt to be 
done, with reſpect to all his creatures, to the full 
conviction of every rational being. 


I find that Chriſtians daily offer up this petition 
to the Deity: Thy Kingdom come, in a prayer 
taught them by him who perfectly knew the will 
of heaven. But how can God's bleſſed kingdom 
of univerſal righteouſneſs, charity, holineſs, and 
happineſs come, while ſo many myriads of reaſon- 
able creatures continue diſobedient and refrac- 
tory? May not puniſhment, proportioned to the 
heinouſneſs of their crimes, to the malevolence of 
their diſpoſitions, together with ſome remote hope 
or poſlibility of pardon, or ſome other method 
_ contrived by infinite wiſdom, tho* unknown to us, 
at laſt produce humiliation and amendment ?— 
-M :. De Whereas, 
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Whereas, eternal and horrible deſpair can pro- 
duce nothing but blaſphemy, malice and diſtrac- 
tion, which ſeem repugnant to the ends of creation, 
and to the order and beauty preſerved in the 
government of the univerſe. Does it become 
weak and ignorant man to affirm, that there ſhall 
be no end of fin, which is ſo hateful to God, 
whoſe prerogative it is to bring order out of con- 
fuſion. But my fight is too feeble to penetrate ſo 
far into futurity. To the wiſdom, juſtice and 
goodneſs of God, thereſore, I leave the ſtate of 
thoſe unhappy criminals to be determined. But 
I perceive that ſuch a diſmal ſcene ſhocks you! 
This exhalted ſpirit, continued he, (bowing re- 

ſpectfully to my guardian angel, who accompanied 
us all the while) can entertain you better. 


The angel then taking me graciouſly by the 
hand, ſaid, I am glad to meet you here in any 
ſhape, becauſe I hope, that what you ſee among 
us will give you a juſt idea of the value and dig- 
nity of the human mind, and evermore induce 
you to purſue objects worthy of that image after 
which you was created. How vain, trifling, and 
tranſient are the hon gurs, wealth, and pleaſures 
of the earth, compared to the tranſcendent and 
endleſs happineſs enjoyed here. The great privi- 
. lege 
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lege and glory of man, his principal, and almoſt 


only ſuperiority over the beaſts of the field, con- 


ſiſt in the relation in which he ſtands towards 
God; in being made after his likeneſs, capable 
to ſerve him, and to enjoy his preſence and fa- 
your for ever. The time will come, when the 


righteous among mankind ſhall be raiſed to the 
rank in which I now ſtand, and perhaps a great 


deal higher, thro' the lavour of the Almighty, 
who 1s perpetually enlarging our capacities, and 
drawing us nearer to himſelf in every kind of feli- 


city. My endowments at preſent excel what they 
were at my firit produttion; for it is impoſſible to 
have fo ncar a view of the wiſdom, goodneſs, and 


holineſs of God, as we enjoy in this place, with- 
out receiving continual improvements. You 
think your facultics greatly refined by a curſory 
mingling with the world of good ſpirits. How 
will they be really exalted, if ever you come to 
dwell in theſe regions, where the ſource of all 
perſections is rifible? How often have I pitied 
your folly, when you have given way to your 


paſſions and appetites, and deviated from your 
plain and known duty, which is the only path 
that leads hither. I could, and did frequently 
guard you from the ſnares of men and wicked ſpi- 


rits; and in manifeſt dangers ſeconded the remon- 


| ftrances of your own conſcience by ſuggeſting 


D d 2 | Proper 
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proper reaſons againſt fin, while yet your mind 
heſitated between your duty to God, and the al- 
lurements of the world. But I had no orders to 
over-rule your freedom, or defend you from your- 
ſelf, when you was perverſely determined to gra- 
tify your vicious inclinations. Come, neverthe- 
leſs, (continued he, with an air of compaſſion) 
I will now conduct you to yonder eminent tem- 
ple, and I will there ſhew you as much of the 
external majeſty of the Almighty, as a dimſighted 
perſon can behold. And as we went along, he 
continued his gracious diſcourle in the following 
manner: 


O that men would ſincerely endeavour to en- 
tertain a juſt conce;::>n of the Deity, of his ex- 
ceilencies and pericchpons; and would, in all 
events, rely! ve, to the utmoſt of their power, to 
perform the piain and obvious duties of loving 
God and their neighbour; and never quit the 
road of righteouſneſs and holineſs, to ſearch for 
any other bye paths to heaven: Hereby they 
might ſecure io themſelves, through the merits 
and interceſſion of the great Redeemer, a joyſul 
reception into this region of light and truth, where 
their capacities would ſoon be enlarged, all their 
miſtakes rectified, and theniſelves made, beyond 

| imagination, 
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imagination, happy. How much wiſer would 
ſuch a conduct be, than to wrangle and diſpute 
concerning difficult points, which they do not yet 
underſtand, hating in the mean time, and perſe— 
cuting their neighbours, becauſe they difſer in 
opinion with them on thoſe obſtruſe ſpeculations. 
There is nothing more certain, than that the 
ſupreme Being cannot make himſelf leſs infinite 
than he is in every excellence, in order to accom- 
modate his immenſity to the narrow apprehenſion 
of mankind, or make his condutt in every in- 
ſtance obvious to the human underſtanding. — 
Why then ſhould ſuch a weak, ignorant creature 
as man, break through all the plain rules of charity, 
ſwell with pride, and damn, and perſecute his 
neighbours, becauſe in ſome high and intricate 
points they cannot think as he does? O that they 
would all rather ſtrive by a ſincere and humble 
pradice of piety, and virtue, to arrive at this place, 
where their underſtanding will be wonderfully 
enlighened, and all their doubts quickly removed! 
We, whoſe intellectual faculties are far ſuperior ia 
thoſe of man, when we contemplate the divine 
nature and perfeQions, and his government of the 
univerſe, perpetually diſcover new glories, and 
new matter of wonder and adoration, and ſhall 
diſcover more and more to all eternity, nay (to 
uſe the words of one of your own ſpecies) Eternity 
is too ſhort to utter all his praiſe. As 
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As the angel had pronounced theſe words, we 
found ourſelves near the temple, and I perceived 
innumerable rays of a glorious light darting from 
it, which far ſurpaſſed the ſun in brightneſs, and 
yet rather invigorated than dazzled the ſiglit.— 
But when we arrivedat the outer gates, and che an- 
gel was going to open one of them, conicious of my 
own unworthinels, and afraid to appear in the pre- 
ſence of him, whole eyes are purer than to behold 
zn:quity, I was ſtruck with ſo great an awe of the 
majeſty and holineſs of God, that I immediately 
awaked, and found my bed trembling under me. 


INTEMPERAN CE. 


862 when a youth, being at the Court of 
mis grandfather, Aſtyages, undertook one 
day to be the cup-bearer at table. It was the 
duty of this officer to taſte the liquor before it 
was preſented to the King. Cyrus, without per- 
torming this ceremony, delivered the cup in 2 
very gracciul manner to his grandlatker.—T hc 
Ring reminded him of the omiſſion, which he 
imputech to forgetſulnels. No, replied Cyrus, 1 
was afraid to taſte, becauſe I apprehended there 
1 25 paifon in the liquor: For not long fince, at 

an 
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an entertainment which you gave, I oblerved 
that the Lords of your Court, after drinking of 
it, became noiſy, quarrelſo.ac, and frantic. Even 


you, Sir, ſcemed to have forgotten that you were 
2 King. 


ANECDOTE 
OF A 
FAT COUNTRY PARSON. 


5 F eee who had long dozed over 
ſermons in the pulpit, and ſtrong beer in 
his parlour, happened one Sunday, after a plen- 
tiful crop of tythes, to exert himſelf mightily; his 
text was, © The patience of Job.” Deeply im- 
preſſed with his own diſcourſe, he, probably for 
the firſt time, acknowledged to his ſpouſe at ſup- 
per, that he was ſomewhat choleric, but that here- 
after he was reſolved to prattiſe himſelf what he 
had preached to others. But, added he, let us 
refreſh ourſelves with a mug of the beſt beer; re- 
member the favourite barrel, may not this be a 
proper time to give it vent? The obedient wife, 


plüwKkẽbaſed with his good humour, flew to the cellar, 


but, alas! the barrel was ſtaved, and quite empty. 
What ſhould ſhe do? there was no hiding. My 


dear, 
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dear, ſaid ſhe, with deſpair in her eyes, what a ſad 
accident has happened! I am ſorry, replied the 
parſon, gravely, if any one has met with a misfor- 
tune; for my part, if it relates to me, I am re- 
ſolved to bear it with Chriſtian patience; but where 
is the beer all this while? A-lack-a-day, that is 
the very thing; how it has happened I cannot un- 
derſtand, but it is all running on the ground. — 
The parſon fell into a violent paſſion. My life, 
ſays ſhe, do but reflect upon your ſermon, think 
of the patience of Job.—[ob, ſaid he, don't talk 
to me of Job's patience. Job never had a barrel 
of ſuch beer in his life! 


ANECDOTE or ax IRISHMAN. 


LT HEN the Britiſh and American armies 
were near each other, in the neighbour. 
hood of German-town, five Heſſian ſoldiers, who 
had ſtraggled into the woods, and loſt their way, 
were met by an Iriſhman, who was a private in 
Waſhington's army: He .immediately preſented 
his piece, and deſired them to ſurrender: they, 
| ſuppoſing that he was ſupported by a party of the 
enemy, did as he directed, and threw down their 
arms. He then marched them before him to the 
American lines, and brought them to head quar- 
ters. 
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ters. —General Waſhington wondered at the ſpirit 
and atchievement of the fellow, aſked him, how he 

a ſingle man, could capture five? © Why,” ſays 
the Iriſhman, “ pleaſe your Excellency, by Jaſus, 
I ſurrounded them!'”” The General, who was ſel- 
dom kyown even to ſmile, laughed heartily at the 
bull, and gave him a ſum of money, and promoted 
him to a halbert. 


REFLECTIONS 


ON THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR» 


NOTHER year is ended, and I have got one 
A year leſs to live, one year more to account 
for at the bar of the Almighty, and am one year 
nearer to an eternal world: What do theſe 
thoughts ſuggeſt to me ? Surely nothing leſs, no- 
thing more ſeaſonable, and nothing of greater im- 
portance, than the neceſſity, the abſolute neceſſity, 
of numbering my days, that I may apply my 
heart unto wiſdom ; of earneſtly ſeeking to know 
the things which belong unto my peace, before 
they are for ever hidden from my eyes. 


How few among the ſons and daughters of 
mortality are mindful of their latter end! how 
few even of thoſe who make a profeſſion of reli- 

Ee gion 
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ligion are truly concerned to improve their time 
in preparing for their laſt great change! Well 
might the prophet ſay, © Who hath believed our 
report, and to whom is the arm of the Lord re- 
vealed?” Men liveg as if they were never to die, 
and too many die utterly regardleſs of the life 
which is to come; ſuch is man's infatuation and 
ſtupidity, that he wil! not ſee, though it is daily 
before his eyes, that he is on the brink of eter- 
nity, and liable to drop into it every moment.— 
Many are called off the ſtage of life ſuddenly and 
unexpectedly every revolving year; ſome in the 
bloom of youth, others juſt as they arrive to ma- 
ture age. Melancholy accidents frequently termi- 
nate the lives of ſome, while dread diſeaſes daily 
haſten the deaths of others. Alas! how many 
have fallen the paſt year how many began the 
year with as ſanguine expectations of ending it as 
my ſeif, but ere the half of it was paſt, were ſum- 
moned into another world! And wherefore am I 
ſtill ſpared 2 Whence is it I am till a probationer 
upon earth? Why am I permiticd to ſee the cloſe 
of another year, while many younger than myſelf 
are numbered with the filent dead, and gone to 

the houſe appointed for all living ? Surely theſe 
_ queſtions demand our moſt ſerious regard, and 
ſhould be the matter of our conſtant meditation. 


Dr. 
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Dr. Young, in his Night thoughts, very juſtly 
obſerves, time waſted is exiſtence—uſed is life;” 
and then, as if conſidering the importance and 
_ neceſſity of improving it aright, adds, 


Buy no moment but in purchaſe of its worth, 
And what its worth,aſk death- beds, they can tell.” 


Yes, fellow morta!, whoever thou art, whether 
young or old, rich or poor, be aſſured time is pre- 
cious, and ſoon will be no more: death is at hand, 
and cternity awaits thee :—an awful eternity of 
bliſs or woe will, ere long, open on the whole 
human race, which ſhall be the everlaſting portion 
of thee, of me, of all : then let it be our conſtant 
ſtudy and purſuit, according | to the poet's admo- 
nition, 


& To make each year a critic on the paſt, 
And live each year as though it was our laſt. 


o THE BEAUTY AND HAPPINESS 
Cs Of an _ Behaviour, 

AxD AN INGENJOUS DISPOSITION. 
| GREAT part of mankind, if they cannot fur- 


> niſh themſelves with the courage and gene- 
e roſity 
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roſity of the lion, think themſelves equally happy, 
and much wiſer, with the pitiful cunning of the 
fox. Every word they ſpeak, however trivial the 
ſubjeQ, is weighed before it is uttered. A diſ- 
guſtful filence is obſerved till ſomebody of autho- 
rity has advanced an opinion, and then, with a 
civil leer, a doubtful and heſitating aſſent is given, 
ſuch as may not preclude the opportunity of a 
ſubſequent retraction. If the converſation turn 
only on the common topics, of the weather, the 
news, the play, the opera, they are no leſs reſerved 
in uttering their opinion, than if their lives and 
fortunes depended on the ſentiment, they ſhould 
at laſt venture, with oracular dignity to advance. 
Whatever may be their real idea on the ſubjeQ, 
as truth is a trifle compared to the object of pleaſ- 
ing thoſe with whom they converſe, they gener- 
ally contrive gently to agree with you; unleſs it 
mould appear to them, on mature conſideration, 
chat their opinion (if contingencies to the number 
of, at leaſt ten thouſand, ſhould take place) may, 
at the diſtance of half a century, involve them in 
ſome ſmall danger of giying a little offence, or of 
incurring a trifling embarraſſment. They wear a 
conſtant ſmile on their countenance, and are all 
goodneſs and benevolence, if you will believe 
the r profeſſions; but beware, for their hearts are 
as dark as the — which conſtitu. e the abodes 


of 
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of the evil ſpirit. A man of this charafter niger 
et, as Horace ſays, and thou, who juſtiy claimeſt 
the title of an honeſt Engliſhman, be upon thy 
guard, when thine ill- fortune introduces thee in- 
to his company. 


Theſe crafty animals are even more reſerved, 
cautious, timid, and ſerpentine, in action, than in 
_ converſation. They lay the deepeſt ſchemes, and 
no conclave of cardinals, no combination of con- 
ſpirators, no confederacy of thieves, ever deli- 
berated with more impenetrable ſecrecy. Con- 
neQions are ſought with the moſt painful ſolici- 
tude. No arts and no aſhduities are negletted, to 
obtain the favour of the great. Their hearts pant | 
with the utmoſt anxiety, to be introduced to a fa- 5 
mily of diſtinQtion and opulence, not only becauſe | 
the conneQtion gratifies their pride, but alſo be- 
cauſe, in the wonderful complications and viciſſi- 
tudes of human affairs, it may one day promote 
their intereſt. Alas! before that day arrives, their 
perpetual uneaſineſs has uſually put a period to 
their ambition, by terminating their exiſtence.— 
But even if they gain their ends, after a youth and 
a manhood conſumed in conſtant care and ſervi- 
tude, yet the pleaſure is not adequate to the pain, 
nor the advantages to the labour. Every one is 
8 . to complain of the ſhortneſs of life; to ſpend, 
therefore, 
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therefore, the greateſt part of it in perpetual fear, 
caution, ſuſpence, and ſolicitude, merely to ac- 
compliſh an object of worldly ambition or avarice; 
what is it but the proverbial f. Hy of him who loſes 
a pound to ſave a penny? Give me, O ye powers! 
an ingentous man would exclaim, give me health 
and liberty, with a competence, and I will com- 
paſſionate the man of a timid and ſervile foul, who 
has at laſt, crept on hands and knecs, through 
thick and thin, into a ſtall, and ſeated his limbs, 
after they have been palſied with care, on che 
bench of judges or of biſhops. 


| Indeed, the perpetual agitaticn of ſpirits, the 
tormenting fears, and the ardent hopes, which al- 
ternatcly diſorder the boſom of the ſubtle and ſuſ- 
picious worldling, are more than a counterba- 
lance to all riches and titular honours, which ſuc- 
ceſsful cunning can obtain. What avail croziers, 
coronets, fortuncs, manſion-houſes, parks, and 
equipages, when the poor poſſeſſor of them has 
warn out his ſenſibility, ruined his nerves, loſt 
his eves, and pcrhaps, flain-d his honour, and 
wounded his conſcience, in the toilſome drudgery 
of the moit abject fervitude, from his youth up, 
even to the hoary ag: Ci ſcebleneſs and decrepi- 
tude? When a man bus a numerous offspring, it 
mar, indced, be generous, to ſacrifice his own 
: eaſe 


1 


eaſe and happineſs to their advancement. He may 

| feel a virtuous pleaſure in his conduct, which may 
ſoothe him under every circumſtance of dilagree- 
able toil or painful ſubmiſſion. But it is obvious 
to oblerve that the moſt artful of men, and the 
greatelt ſlaves to intcreſt and ambition, are fre. 
quently unmarried men; and that they were un- 
married, becauſe their caution and timidity would 
never permit them to take a ſtep which could ne- 
ver be revoked. Themſelves, however unamia- 
ble, have been the only objects of their love; and 
the reſt of mankind have been made uſe of merely 
as the inſtruments of their mean purpoles, and 
ſelfiſh gratifications. But the reſt of mankind | 
need not envy them, for they inflict on themſelves 

| the puniſhments they deſerve. They are always 
criving and never fatisfied; they ſuffer a torment 
which is juſtly repreſented as infernal; that of 
being perpetually reaching after bleſſings which 
they can never graip, of being prohibited to taſte 
the fruit, whoſe colour appears ſo charming to the 
eye, and whole Havour ſo delicious to the ima- 
gination. 


How lovely and how happy, on the other hand, 
an open and ingenious behaviour. An honeſt, 
unſulpicious heart, diffuſes a ſerenity over liſe, 
like that of a fine day, when no cloud conceals 
as pl 
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the blue æther, nor a blaſt ruffles the ſtillneſs of 
the air; but a crafty and deſigning boſom, is all 
tumult and darkneſs, and may be ſaid to reſemble 
| a miſty and diſordered atmoſphere, in the com- 
fortleſs climate of the poor Highlander. The 
one raiſes a man almoſt to the rank of an angel of 
light; the other ſinks him to a level with the pow- 
ers of darkneſs. —The one conſtitutes a erreſtial 
heaven in the breaſt; the other deforms and de- 
| — it till it becomes another hell. 


An open and ingenious diſpoſition is not only 
beautiful and moſt conducive to private happi- 
neſs; but produQtive of many virtues eſſential to 
the welfare of ſociety. What is ſociety without 
confidence ?—But if the ſelfiſh and mean ſyſtem, 
which is eſtabliſhed and recommended among 
many whoſe advice and example have weight, 
ſhould univerſally prevail, in whom, and in what 
ſhall we be able to confide It is already ſhock- 
ing to a liberal mind to obſerve, what a multi- 
tude of papers, parchments, oaths, and ſolemn 
engagements are required, even in a trivial ne- 
gociation, On the contrary, how comfortable 
and how honourable to human nature, if promiſes 
were bonds, and aſſertions affidavits. What 
pleaſure, and what improvement would be de- 
rived from converſation, if every one would dare 
to 
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to ſpeak his real ſentiments, with modeſty and de- 
corum indeed, but without any unmanly fear of 
offending, or ſervile deſire to pleaſe for the ſake 
of intereſt. To pleaſe by honeſt means, and from 
the pure motives of friendſhip and philanthropy, 
is a duty; but they who (tudy the art of pleaſing, 
merely for their own ſakes, arc, of all characters, 
thoſe which ought leaſt to pleaſe, and which ap- 
pear, when the maſque is removed, the moſt diſ- 
guſtful. Truth, and ſimplicity of manners, are 
not only eſſential to virtue and happineſs, but, as 
objects of taſte, truly beautiful. Good minds will 
always be pleaſed with them, and bad minds we 
need not wiſh to plcaſe. 


Since cunning and deceit are thus odious in 
themſelves, and incompatible with real happineſs 
and dignity, I cannot help thinking, that thoſe in- 
ſtructors of the riſing generation who inſiſted on 
ſimulation and diſſimulation, on the penſieri ſtretti, 
on the thouſand tricks of worldly wiſdom, are no 
leſs miſtaken in their ideas, than mean, contratted, 
and illiberal. Liſten not ye generous young 
men, wioſe hearts are yet untainted, liſten not to 
the deluſive advice of men ſo deluded, or lo baſe. | 
Have courage enough to avow the ſentiments of 
your ſouls; and let your countenance and your 
tongue be the heralds of your hearts. Pleaſe, con- 
„ ſiſtently 
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ſiſtently with truth and honour, or be contented 
not to pleaſe. Let juſtice and benevolence fill 
your boſom, and they will ſhine ſpontaneouſly like 
the real gem without the aid of a foil, and with the 
moſt durable and captivating brilliancy. 


ANECDOTE 
OF 


FUSTIN MARTYR. 


USTIN MARTYR, a philoſopher, who re- 
ceived Chriſtianity five and twenty years after 
the death of Ignatius, plainly tells us, in his rela- 
tion of converſion to the Chriſtian faith, That 
© the power of godlineſs in a plain, ſimple Chriſtian, 
had that influence and operation on his ſoul, that 
© he could not but betake himſelf to a ſerious and 
ſtrict life:? and yet, before he was a Cynick, a 
ſtria ſe: and it gave him joy at his martyrdom, 
that he had ſpent his days as a ſerious teacher, and a 
good example. And Euſebius relates, That 
though he was a follower of Plato's dodtrine, yet, 
when he ſaw the Chriſtians' piety and courage, 
he concluded, No people ſo temperate, leſs 
© voluptuous, and more ſet on divine things :* 
which firſt induced him to become a Chriſtian. 


ANECDOTE. 
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ANECDOTE. 

'S ARDINAL Wolſey was firſt miniſter of ſtate 
o Henry the Eighth, and in great favour 
with him. lie was a proud, infolent, and vicious 
prelute, and falling under diſgrace, he was ſent 
| for by the King; but dying on his journey be- 
tween York and London, he left this teſtimony 
behind him, to the honour of religion and virtue, 
viz. * Had I ſerved my God as zcalouſfly as I 
have ſerved my prince, he would not have for- 
ſaken me in my old age.“ 


anon .— — 
ODE To SPRING. 


OUTH of ihe year, delightful Spring! 
Thy bleſt return on genial wing, 
Safin my languid lays; 
No more I ſleep in ſloth ſupine, 
When all creation at thy ſhrine 
Its annual tribute pays. 


Eſcap'd from winter's freezing pow'r, 

Each bloſſom greets thee, and each ou” r; 
And, foremoſt of the train, 

By Nature (artleſs handmaid) dreſt, 

The ſnow-drop comes, in lilied veſt, 

Prophetic of thy reign. 5 
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The lark now ſtrains her tuneful throat, 

 Andev'ry loud and ſprightly note 

Calls echo from her cell; 

Be warn'd, ye maids, that liſten round, 

A beauteous nymph became a found ; 
The nymph who lov'd too well. 


The bright-hair'd ſun, with warmth benign, 
Bids tree and ſhrub, and ſwelling vine, 
| Their infant buds diſplay : 
Again the ſtreams refreſh the plains, 
Which winter bound in icy chains, 
And ſparkling bleſs his ray. 


Life-giving zephyrs breathe around, 

And inſtant glows th' enamell' d . 
With nature's varied hues; 

Not ſo returns our youth decay'd, 

AJas! nor air, nor ſun, nor ſhade, 


The ſpring of life renews. 


The ſun's too quick revolving beam 

Apace diſſolves the human dream, 
And brings th' appointed hour; 

Too late we catch his parting ray, 

And mourn the idly waſted day, 
No ger in our you” 1 


Ther 
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Then happieſt he, whoſe lengthen d fight 
Purſues by Virtue's conſtant light 

A hope beyond the ſkies ; 

Where frowning winter ne'er ſhall come, 
But roſy ſpring for ever bloom, 

And ſuns eternal riſe. 


Ax ANECDOTE 
= 


PHILIP THE SECOND. 


JI HILIP, walking alone one day in one of the 
4 cloiſters belonging to the convent of Eſcu. 
rial, a tradeſman ſecing the door open, went in.— 
Tranſported with admiration of the fine paintings 
with which the houſe is adorned, he addreſſed 
himſelf to the King, whom he took for one of the 
ſervants of the convent, and deſired him to ſhew 
the paintings and deſcribe the ſubjeQts of them. 
Philip, with all the humility and condeſcenſion of 
a lay brother, conduaed him through all the 
apartments, and gave him every ſatisfaction he 
could defire. At parting, the ſtranger took bim 
by the hand, and ſqueezing it very ailettionately, 
ſaid, I am much obliged to you, friend; I live 
at St. Martin's, and my name is Michael Bambis; 


if 
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if you ſhould come my way, and call on me, you 
will find a glaſs of good wine at your ſcrvice.— 
And my name (faid the pretended ſervant) is 
Thilip the Second, and if you will call on me at 
Madrid, I will give you a glaſs of as good.“. 


—_— 


— — 


ANECDOTE. 


DDISON, after a long and manly, but vain 
<4 A ftruggle with his diſtemper, diſmiſſed his 
phyſicians, and with them all hopes of life. But 
with his hopes of life, he diſmiſſed not his concerns 
for the living, but ſent for a youth nearly related, 
and finely accompliſhed, but not above being the 
better for good impreſſions from a dying friend. 
He came, but life now glimmering in the ſocket, 
the dying friend was filent; after a decent and 
proper pauſe, the youth ſaid, © Dear Sir! you 
& ſent for me, I believe, and I hope you have 
* {ome commands; if you have, I ſhall hold them 
* moſt ſacred.” May diſtant ages not only hear, 
but ſcel the reply !—Forcibly graſping the youth's 
hand, he ſoftly ſaid, © See in what peace a Chriſ- 
* tian can dic.” Ile ſpoke with difficulty, and 
ſoon expired. . 


Tue: 
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NATURAL AFFECTION. 


HE power of natural affetion is ſo well 
known, that it is unneceſſary to introduce 
the following ſtory with any general reflettions up- 
on it; as the events which it contains are of ſo in- 
tereſting a nature, that they cannot fail to engage 
the attention of every reader that is not deſtitute 
of the virtues of humanity. : 


An old gentleman of an ancient family, and 
poſſeſſed of a large eſtate, whom I ſhall for the 
preſent call Glorioſus; as his greateſt foible con- 


ſiſted in valuing himſelf tov much upon the nobi- 


lity of his anceſtors, (an extravagant notion which 
he had improved by a long reſidence in Spain,) 
had a ſon, poſſeſſed of every amiable quality, 
| whom [I ſhall beg to call by the name of Theodo- 
ſius. As Glorioſus was rather intent upon en- 
creaſing the honour of his family than amaſſing 
wealth, he reſolved to marry his fon to the daugh- 
ter of a neighbouring gentleman, whoſe pedigree 
could bear the ſtriteſt enquiry, though the portion 
of the young lady was but ſmall. In this he was 
{econded by his wife, who had imbibcd all the e- 
travagant notions of her huſband. But they were 
5 both 
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both cqually mortified and diſappointed, to find 
that Theodoſius was obſtinately bent againſt the 
match. His mother hereupon formed a ſuſpicion 
that his heart was pre-engaged; and this was ſoon 
after turned into certainty, by her intercepting a 
letter addreſſed by Theodoſius to Sylvia, a young 
woman of cxtraordinary beauty and great accom- 
pliſhments, who, being the daughter of a merchant 
to whom Glorioſus had particular obligations, had 
been by him entertained, when her father, on ac- 
count of the perplexcd ſtate of his affairs, was 
obliged to quit the kingdom. It appeared from 
this letter, that Theodoſius had for ſome time paſt 
been privately married to Sylvia, and that his re- 
jecting the match propoſed by his parents took 
riſe ſrom his affection to her. 

| His diſcovery threw Glorioſus into the moſt 
violent rage imaginable; and he immediately re- 
ſolved to diſinherit his ſon, and never ſee him 
more, if he did not conſent to have his clandeſtine 
marriage annullcd. + 


Sylvia, being informed of this rigorous deter- 
mination, begged to be heard in her own defence; 
and the old gentleman agreed to the interview, 
flattering himſelf that he ſhould be able to per- 
ſuade her to conſent to the ſeparation, The young 


lady, 
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lady, however, pleaded ber cauſe in terms ſo 

pathetic, that, ſeciag Gloriolus begin to mel', ſhe 
produced the two children whom the had by his 
ſon: wiich affecting circumſtance ſo powerfully 
moved the old man, that he immediately embraced. 
them as his grand-children, notwithſtanding all the 
remonſtrances of his wife; and, ſending for Theo- 
doſius, declared that he conſented to his marriage 
with Sylvia, and wiſhed that their union might 


prove both laſting and happy. 


The joy of the young couple, upon this occa- 
ſion, may be more eaſily conceived than expreſſed: 
it was indeed ſo great, that it received no incon- 
ſiderable acceſſion when the father of Sylvia, having 
ſettled his affairs, returned from abroad, and made 
| her fortune much greater than that which Theo- 
doſius was to have had with the lady whom his 
parents urged him to marry. This circumſtance, 
| however, contributed not a little to their ſatisfac- 
tion, as intereſt has always great influence over 


the old. 


ANECDOTE. 
LTENRY the Third of France aſking thofe 


about him, one day, what it was the Duke 
of Guiſe did to charm and allure every one's 
cg beat? 
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heart? he received this anſwer: Sir, the Duke of 
Guiſe does good to all the world without exception, 
either directly by himſelf, or indirealy by his re- 
commendations. He is civil, courteous, liberal; 
has always ſome good to ſay of every body, but 
never ſpeaks ill of any: and this is the reaſon he 
reigns on men's hearts, as abſolutely * Ma 


jeſty does in For kingdom. 


* S — 


— 


ON THE 
Aſtoniſhing Effects of MUSIC. 


HE following inſtance of the amazing change 

wrought upon the paſhons, by the power of 
muſic, 1s ſupported by the authority of Prince 
Cantimir, who relates it in his account of the 
tranſaQions of the Ottomans. 


Sultan Amurath, that cruel Prince, having laid 
ſiege to Bagdad, and taking it, gave orders for 
putting thirty thouſand Perſians to death, notwith- 
ſtanding they had ſubmitted and laid down their 
arms. Among the number of theſe unfortunate 
victims was a muſician. He beſought the Officer 
who had the command to ſee the Sultan's orders 
excuted, to ſpare him but for a moment, while he 
might be permitted to ſpeak to the Emperor.— 
in E PR om The 
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The Officer indulged him in his entreaty; and, 
being brought before the Sultan, he was permitted 
to exhibit a ſpecimen of his art. Like the muſician 
in Homer, he took up a kind of pſaltry, which 
reſembles a lyre, and has fix ſtrings on each ſide, 
and accompanied it with his voice. He ſung the 
taking of Bagdad, and the triumph of Amurath.— 
The pathetic tones and exulting ſounds which he 
drew from the inſtrument, joined to the alternate 
plaintiveneſs and boldneſs of his ſtrains, rendered 
the Prince unable to reſtrain the ſofter emotions 
of his ſout. He even ſuffered him to proceed, until, 
overpowered with harmony, he melted into tears of 
pity, and relented of his cruel intentions. In con- 
ſideration of the muſician's abilities, he not only 
directed his people to ſpare thoſe among the pri- 
ſoners who yet remained alive, but alſo to give 
them inſtant liberty. 


AN ANECDOTE. 


THEN the late Prince of Wales conde- 
| ſcended to honour Mr. Pope with a viſit, 


. pope met the Prince at the water: ſide, and ex- 
preſling his ſcnſe of the honour done him in very 


822 proper 
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proper terms, joined with the moſt dutiful expreſ- 
fions of attachment. On which the Prince laid, 
&« jt is very well, but how ſhall we reconcile your 
love to a Prince, with your profeſſcd indiſpoſi- 
tion to Kings, ſince Princes will be Kings, in 
time.” „Sir,“ replied Mr. Pope, *I conlider 
royalty under that noble and authoriſed type of 
the lion; while he is young, and before his nails 
are grown, he may be approached and careſſed 
with tatety and plcaſure.” Gn 


„ lA 


ANECDOTE. 

ORD BACON, towards the latter end of his 
Lk lifc, laid, that a little ſm utering in philoſo- 
phy would lead a man to atheiſm; but a thorough 
inſight into it will lead a man back again to a firſt 
caule; and that the firſt principle of right reaſon 

is religion; and ſeriouſly profeſſed, that, after all 

is ſtudies and inquiſitions, he durſt not die with 
auy other thoughts than thoſe of religion taught, 

as it is profeſſed among the Chriſtians, 


*, 


o 
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ON THE DEATH 
o P 


DR. ROBERT L EVE T. 


oN DEuN'D to Hope's delufive mine, 

— As on we toll from day to day, : 
By ſudden blaſts, or flow decline, 
Our ſocial comſorts drop away. 


Well try'd through many a varying year, 
See LEver to the grave deſcend, 
Olkcious, innocent, ſincere, 
Of every friendleſs name the friend. 


Yet ſtill he fills aſſedtion's eye, 
Obſcurely wiſe and coarlely kind; 

Nor letter'd arrogance deny En 
Thy praiſe to merit unrefin'd. 


When fainting nature call'd for aid, 
And hovering death prepar'd the blow, 
His vigorous remedy diſplay'd | 
The power of art without the ſhow. 


| In miſery's darkeſt cavern known, 
His uſeſul care was ever nigh, _ 
Where hopeleſs anguiſh pour'd his groan, 
And lonely want retir'd to die. 


No 
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No ſummons mock'd by chill delay, 
No petty gain diſdain'd by pride; 
The modeſt wants of every day 
The toil of every day ſupplied. 


His virtues walk'd their narrow round, 
Nor made a pauſe, nor left a void, 

And ſure th' eternal maſter found 

The ſingle talent well employ'd. 


The buſy day—the peaceful night, ot 
Unfelt, uncounted, glided by; 
His frame was firm—his powers were bright, 
Tho' now his eightieth year was nigh. 


Then with no fiery, throbbing pain, 

| No cold gradations of decay, 
Death broke at once the vital chain, 
And forc'd his ſoul the neareſt way. 


— 


Ax ANECDOTE. 
Ku of Canterbury, remarkable for hold- 


ing a great number of church preferments, 
cravelling ſlowly in his chariot to that city, was 


overtaken by a poor parſon, who had ſome how 
procured the loan of a good horſe. The parſon, 
en paſſant, bowed moſt reſpeAfully :o the Dean, 
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who deſired him to ſtop, begged he would call at 
the Mermaid, at Rocheſter, and order him a din- 
ner, to be ready at a certain hour. The parſon 
accordingly called on the hoſt, told him he would 
be honoured with a viſit at ſuch a time, and muſt. 
prov ide a good dinner.” “ For how many, an 

pleaſe your honour ?” ſays Boniface. « Why,” 
replies the parſon, © I can't well ſay how many 
perſons the whole company will conſiſt of, for 1 
only ſaw the Dean of Canterbury, the Canon of 
Wincheſter, the Provoſt of Litchfield, the Rec- 
tor of Orpington, the Vicar of Romney, and one 
of the King's Chaplains. The parſon then pro- 
ceeded to his own home, which was within a few 
miles; and the landlord began to make ample 
proviſion for the numerous gueſts he expected to 
entertain. Accordingly, when the Dean arrived, 
a large table was ſet out, and the cloth laid; 
« How's this,“ cries his reverence, “you have 
ſhewn me the wrong room; this ſurely is intended 
for a large company.“ An pleaſe your honour,” 
replied the Jandlord, © Parſon Singlechurch called 
about an hour and a half ago, and told me I muſt 
provide for your honour, ond the Canon of Win- 
cheſter, and the Provoſt of Litchfield, and the 
Rector of Orpington, and one of the King's chap- 
lains too, and I don't know how many more; and 
ſo [ thouget, an pleaſe your honour, I'd get 

enough.” 
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enough.“ —“ Oh, very well,” coolly, anſwered 
the Dean, who now recollected himſelf, © I 


ought to have aſked 1 Singlechurch to | have 
Raid aud dined with me. 


Ax ANECDOTE. 
A LATE Archbiſhop having promiſed one of 


his chaplains, who was a favourite, the firſt 
good living in his gift, that he ſhould like, and 
think worthy his acceptance: Soon after, hear- 
ing of the death of an old reQor, whoſe parſon- 
age was worth about two hundred pounds a year, 


ſent his chaplain to the place to ſee how he ſhould 


like it. The Doctor, when he came back again, 
thanked his Grace for the offer he had made him; 
but ſaid, he met with ſuch an account of the 
country, and the neighbourhood, as was not at 


all agreeable to him, and therefore ſhould be glad, 


if his Grace pleaſed, to wait 'till ſomething elſe 
ſell. Another vacancy, not long aſter happening, 
the Archbiſhop ſent him to view that; but he re- 
turned as before, not ſatisfied with it, which did 
not much pleaſe his Grace. A third living, much 
better than either of the others, became vacant, 
a+ he was told ;—the chaplain was again ſent to 
taxe a View of that; and when he came back, 

* Well, 
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* Well, now,” ſaid my Lord, © how do you like 
this living? What objection can you have to 
this?” © 1 like the country very well, my Lord, 4 
anſwered he, „and the houſe, the income, and- 
the neighbourhood, but —“ But!” replied the 
Archbiſhop, what gur can there be then? 
« But, my Lord,” ſaid he, © the old incumbent 
is not dead; I found him ſmoaking his pipe at 
the gate of his houſe.” 


REFLECTIONS ON PLEASURE. 


HE love of leafure i is the root of every crime. 

Theft, murder, perjury, are a few of its fatal 
1 What an extravagant dominion does 
pleaſure exerciſe over us? It is not only the peſti- 
lence that walketh in darkneſs, but an arrow that 
deſtroyeth at noon-day. . 


Pleaſure is in ſome ſort more pernicious than 
direct vice. Vice has naturally ſome horror in it: 
it ſtartles and alarms the conſcience, and puts us 
on our guard. Pleaſure, under the colour of 
being harmleſs, has an opiate in it; it ſtupifies 
and beſots. In the ſoft lap of pleaſure, conſcience 
falls aſleep. Vice, loſing its horror, becomes 

Hh familiar; 
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familiar; and as vice increaſes, ſome expedient 
becomes neceſlary to reconcile us to ourſelves.— 
Thus, looking out for ſome ſhadow of excuſe, 
we naturally ſlide into groundleſs doubts, and be- 
come Infidels out of pure ſelf defence. And, as 
' pleaſure makes us Infidels by ſtupifying the con- 


ſcience, ſo it makes us very bad huſbands of tem- 


poral enjoyments, by darkening the underſtanding, 
and thus diſqualifying us for the very point to 
which alone we pretend. 


11 is mis cloud on the underſtanding which 
hinders our voluptuaries from diſcerning that their 
blind rage for pleaſure turns bleſſings into the re- 
verſe. Birth, education, and abundance, are 
great bleſſings; but, abuſed by pleaſure into mo- 
tives and inſtruments of indulgence, birth is more 
ignoble than obſcurity; knowledge is more per- 


nicious than ignorance, and abundance more a 
misfortune than want. 


It is this cloud on the underſtanding which 
makes us fo little maſters in the very ſcience we 
| profeſs. Happineſs is our ſtudy, but are we not 
dunces in it? We know not, or ſeem not to know, 
that all real enjoyment lies within the compaſs of 
God's commands; which abridge not, but defend 
them: and, when we dip too deep in pleaſure, we 


ſtir 


11 


ſtir a ſediment that renders us impure and ob- 
noxious : that, (as much a paradox as it may ſeem) 
the beſt means to arrive at the true pleaſures of 
the body, is to preſerve and cultivate the powers 

of the ſoul; and that a good underſtanding is, in 
man, the ſource and ſecurity of mere animal de- 
light. 


Theſe modern votaries of pleaſures run, in many 
things, counter to their maſter Epicurus. An 
indulgent providence has abundantly provider us 
with improveable pleaſures. Why are theſe ſwept 
away with an ungrateful hand, to make room for 
poiſons of our own deadly compolition, to be 
placed in her ſtead ? Epicarus was in love with his 
garden: but that is an amour too innocent for 
them : a garden has ever had the praiſe and af- 
ſection of the wiſe, What is requiſite to make a 
wiie and happy man, but reflection and peace? — 
And both of a garden are the natural growth. Nor 
1s garden only a promoter of a good man's hap- 
pinaſs, but a picture of it; and, in ſome fort, ſhews 
him to himſelf. Its culture, order, fruitfulneſs, 
and ſecluſion from the world, compared to the 
weeds, wildneſs, and expoſure of a common: field, 
is no bad emblem of a good man, compared to 
the multitude. A garden weeds the mind; it 
weeds it of worldly thoughts, and ſows celeſtial | 

WS leed 
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ſeed in their ſtead: for what ſee we there, but 
what awakens in us our graticude ( Heaven? A 
garden to the virtuvus is a Pe Fl extains; 
a paradiſe unluſt. W hat a ric: preſlent from lleaven 
of ſweet incenſe to man was wafted in that breeze! 
What deligatful entertainment of fi-i1t gls n 
vonder bed, as if in kindly ſhowc.s tic 7 
| bow had ſhed all its moſt celeſtial coloui 411 {i ! 
Here are no objects that fire the paſſions; :: : 
that do not inſtru the underſtanding, and better 
the heart, while they delight the ſenſe; but not 
the ſenſe of theſe men. To them the tulip has :0 
colours, the role no ſcent: their palate for plea- 
ſure is ſo deadened, and burnt out by the violent 
ſtroke of higher taſtes, as leaves no ſenſibiii:' :9 
the ſofter impreſſions of theſe; much leſs fer tne 
reliſh of thoſe philoſophic, or moral ſentin:- 11:5, 
which the verdant walk, clear ſtream, embower- 
ing ſhade, pendent fruit, or riſing flower; thoſe 
ſpeechleſs, not powerleſs, orators, ever praiſing 
their great author, inſpire. Religion is the natu- 
ral growth of the works of God; and infidelity, 
of che inventions of men. 


1 am not againſt enjoyments. Without a reliſh 
of the good things of life, we cannot be thankful. 
Enjoy, but enjoy reaſonably and thankfully to the 
Great Donor : that will ſecure us from exceſs. — 
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To enjoy is our wiſdom, and our duty: it is the 
great leſſon of human life, but a leſſon which few 
have learned; and none leſs than theſe, who pro 
claim themſelves maſters of it. 


It is this intellectual cloud. which hangs like a 
fog, over every gay reſort of cur modern votaries 
of pleaſure, tho” inviſible to common eyes, which 


flings us not only into miſtakes, but contradictions. 


How fick are we of yeſterday ? yet how fond of 
to-morrow, though devoted to the ſame cheat as 
the paſt? We cannot believe that fatigue is fatigue, 
let it's cauſe be what it will. Too much recrea- 
tion tires as ſoon as too much buſineſs. The man 
of buſineſs has, at leaſt, his ſeventh day's reſt, — 
Our fever for folly never intermits: our week has 
no Sabbath in it. _ ; 


To ſpeak the truth, we tread this eternal round 
of vanities leſs for the pleaſure it brings, than for 
the pain it ſuſpends. It is a refuge, not a prize. 
Like criminals, we fly to it from our much in- 
| Jured, unforgiving foes, ſrom ourſelves, which 
chide and ſting us when alone: when together, we 
ſupport each others ſpirits; which is like ſailors 
clinging to each other, when the veſſel is ſinking. 
We fly from ourſelves, becauſe we firſt fly from 
our Maker. e 
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HONEST POVERTY, 
A CEINESE STORY. 


MAN in the diſtrid of Sinkien, in China, 
had a long while ſuffered the hardſhip of 

dn poverty, and found himſelf at length re- 

| duced to a very triſle of money, without knowing 
where to find ſubſiſtence aſter it was gone, ſo that 
be and his wile, in deipair, bought a little rice and 
arſcnick, determining to mix them together, and 
put an end to their miſery: the rice was almoſt 
baked, and the arſenick was mixed therewith, when, 
on a ſudden, an infpeQor of the Canton entered 
their houſe, who had come a great way, and was 
very hungry, and being in haſte to go elſewhere, 
ſpeedily demanded a little rice. As they told him 
there was none, he looked into the oven, and ſaw 
that it was almoſt ready, upon which he made 
bitter complaints that they ſhould tell him a falle- 
hood for the ſake of ſuch a trifle; when the maſter 
of the houſe; moving gently his hand, I was not 
willing, ſaid he to him, to give you any of this rice, 
and then, falling 1 into tears, added the reaſon. At 
theſe words the overſcer took the diſh, threw the 
rice out of it, and buried it, then comforted the 
puor people; follow me, ſaid he to the huſband, 
can give you fifty pounds of grain; this will ſerve 
you ior fone days, and perhaps in that time you 
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may get a ſupply for the future. The poor man 
followed the inſpector; and thanking him for his 
charity, brought the grain home in a ſack. At his 
return he opened the ſack, and found, beſides 
grain, fifty ounces of fine ſilver; he was greatly 
aſtoniſhed at it, and when recovered from bis 
ſurprize, It is doubtleſs, laid hel to himſelf, the 
Emperor's ſilver that this man has colledted ac- 
cording to his commiſhon, aud has forgot that he 
left it in the ſack; if he ſhould bc a debtor for 
this ſum to the Emperor, it would be a trouble- 
ſome buſineſs for him ; he has had compaſſion up- 
on me, and I am determined not to injure him; 
upon which, he returned ſpeedily to the inſpector, 
to reſtore him the ſilver : © As for me, ſaid the 
inſpeQtor, I have had no commillion to gather 
money for the Emperor, nor did I put the money 
in the ſack, for where ſhould I have it, being ſo 
poor as I am? It muſt needs be a particular favour 
of Heaven.“ It was to no purpoſe for the inſpec- 
tor that he ſaid the ſilver did not belong to him, 
for the other having found 1t in the ſack with the 
grain, would not keep it: in ſhort the concluſion 
was, that they divided it between them, which 
proved a ſeaſonable aſſiſtance to them both. 
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A TURKISH ANECDOTE. 


HE favourite of a Sultan threw a ſtone at a 
> poor Derviſe, who had requeſted an alms. 
The inſulted Santon dared not to complain, but 
carefully ſearched for and preſerved the pebble, 
_ promiſing himſelf he ſhould find an opportunity, 
ſooner or later, to throw it, in his turn, at this 
imperious and pitileſs wretch. Some time after, 
he was told, the favqurite was diſgraced, and, by 
order of the Sultan, led through the ſtreets on a 
camel, expoſed to the inſults of the populace. On 
hearing this, the derviſe ran to fetch his pebble; 
but, after a moment's reſlection, caſt it into a well. 
© I now perceive,” ſaid he, that we ought never 
to ſeek revenge when our enemy is powerful, for 
then it is imprudent; nor when he is involved in 
calamity, for then it is mean and cruel,” 


